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Preface 


T ins hook is a tentative sketch of a targe and growing 
subject. Much (if its material it, in the presets stage of 
research, fragmentary and disjointed; in bn, the archaeology 
of the subcontinent is passing through that phase of increasing 
complexity which inevitably precedes a more comprehensive 
synthesis. The examples here presented are chosen mainly as 
representative of the cultnul trends in the arterial valleys and 
on the great plants and plateaux, where the major develops 
merits took place. Apart from incidental references, no attempt 
is made to describe the viatic communities which still, in the 
highlands and backwoods, occupj an appreciable pan of 
India and often preserve their tribal usages and techniques siir^ 
ptisingly intact in a closing world, 1 here is much about these 
remote peoples that the archaeologist would like to know but 
docs not. His turn will come; meanwhile ihe anthropologist 
holds the field, 

J have elided niy survey with Ash oh a for the good reason 
that it is thereby possible to anchor Indian prehistory to the first 
(irmly documented epoch of Indian history. I lie common 
division of the (indy of human cultures into 'prehistoric* and 
'historic' categories is an unhappy one; often enough, the mtcr> 
relationships and vagaries w hich arc intelligible enough on the 
1 list uric scene arc useful reminders in (he interp fetation of utv 
documented material and help to bring it to much-needed 
life. Ashoka's era seems to me, in that fashion, to illumine 
much that went before it. 

No logical system has here been followed in die transcription 
of Indian names. Since 194? a number of them have been 
corrected from the sort of Hobson ■'Jobson into which time 
and the British had con u pied them. In some instances this 
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revision has perhaps been tinged wilh pedantry, in others a 
blundered or Anglicized spelling has merely been corrected, I 
have pursued a middle course which will please no one. Thus 
for Yamuna and Canga 1 have retained the more widely 
familiar Jumna and Gauges. On the other hand. 1 have used 
the mote seemly spelling of Mathura for Muttra, In the case 
of tire old Benares J have gone so fir as to adopt Bjnaras but 
have shrunk from the arehaisuc Varanasi, My aim has been to 
laain sufficient affinity between old and mw to ensure recog¬ 
nition by the English reader, for whom this hook is primarily 
intended, 

Rcfctenccs in an outline of this kind ate necessarily leiiuted 
nr a minimum, but the list at the end is sufficient to enable the 
persistent student to verily and extend the text. 

My indebtedness to ethos is necessarily extensive. In particu¬ 
lar, 1 have received every possible assistance from Shli A, 
Ghosh. Director General of Archaeology in India, and hit 
colleagues, especially Slui B, B. Lai; horn Dr, F, A. rCu.in, 
Director of Archaeology in Pakistan; from Dr- H. D, Sankaha, 
Director of the Deccan College Rcscatch Institute at Poona; 
fiom Professor B. Subbarao, Head of the Department of 
Archaeology at the M.S. University of Baiotla; and from 
Shri G. R. Slurnu, Head of the Department of Ancient 
History, Culture and Archaeology, at Allahabad L Diversity, 
Apart fiom personal contacts, l have drawn widely upon the 
periodical reports and studies issued by the Indian Department 
of Archaeology, which sets a pattern of punctual and systematic 
publication. 

H. E. M. w. 
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Chapter I 

The Scene 


r v TO FAB India’s coast we sail, we encounter today 
insisrcnr harriers which have nothing to Jo with a MtiJy 
of the subcontinent's ancient past. Variant uniforms and graces 
meet us, at die gates of West and East Pakistan atsd of the 
thousand miles of the new India diut divide them. Adam** 
Bridge has long ceased to offer the most tenuous and symbolic 
tink with. Ceylon. The antique fortress of Goa atfli wears die 
alien flag of Portugal* At Katmindu the sniveller. who may 
/ now indeed arrive by air, is confronted by the guardians at 
Nepal, if less obdurately than of old* The Afghan sentry leans 
warily upon die closed gate at the head of the KJiyber Pass* 
though little heeded by lhe nomads who were already passing 
that way from season to season long before his advent. In no 
sense, ancient or modern . does the term H India* nominally 
contain this vast and changing amalgam. At the outset our 
artificial usage of the word in the context of this book must 
Therefore be defined. 

India was the land of die great river Smdhti or Indus which, 
paradoxically, flows mostly within the modern state of Paki¬ 
stan. The name or its substance was anciently extended, how> 
ever vaguely, to die whole subcontinent, and even across the 
present KJiybcr barrier to die range of the Hindu Kush, north 
of Kabul In that enlarged geographical connotation it will 
on occasion be used in these pages, without reference to the 
modern political map. It will relaie to the whole subcontinent 
south of the Himalayas and the Hindu Kush. east of the 
He I maud Desert* and west of the Chin Hills* No doubt so 
cavalier a disregard of barbed wire will be resented, and resent 
ment is readily Intelligible. But even die clumsy carpetbag term 
'IndivPakistan subcontinent' fails to meet die ease, and there is 
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indeed no practical alternative to the retention and even the 
expansion of the traditional name- A> tme with good ffiendt 
in Pakistan, India and Afghanistan, I can only beg lorgivsv 
nm for crossing and reeling so many proud fmniwn 
without passport. ! must plead that my sole concern is with 
prehistoric and protufainciic geography prior to the and ecu' 

uiry b.c* 1 

Witiiiii that vast tcmioTy of some two million square Times 

the familiar outlines may usefully be recalled. At fittr ti$hi § 
ihe formidable tnoutlfein^ngcs of the mnh give the suL- 
continent an aspect of ex'dlttivcnctt wliich it does not in foci 
possess. For example, there are mutes from China to the Bra v 
map ultra m Assam; through Sikkim if is possihlr to teach the 
Tibetan plateau; Ember west a numbt* of feasible if arduous 
umtc% ehfei Kashmir torn Turkestan. The most noiablc of 
these foutes uses the famous Karakoram Fuss, a desolate high' 
way, if such it can be called, from High Asia inro itans-Indui 
Kashmir, But neither this nor any other of these northern 
approaches lias played any dominant role in the formation of 
Indian civilization. Their importance lay rather in the reverse 
direction, in that [hey were among the chosen channels tor the 
diffusion of Buddhism and certain aspects of Buddhistic an 
from India into central Asia and China during the early 

centuries A,n. , 

On the north'WCttem frontier of India and thence soLititw.ua 
to the Arabian Sea the picture is a very dilfercttr erne. Here the 
appioachrs to the subcontinent, though not always easy, ire 
snII frequented, with a preference for two or three mam mules. 
They may be grouped into two series: a northern and a south' 
errt. The northern group links notth Iran and the Onus region 
with Kabul and the cemr.il reaches of the Indus; the southern 
group jinks central and south Iran alternatively with Kajidalut, 
north Baluchistan and the more southerly regions ut the Indus, 
or with Mikran and the Indus delta. These two groups ** 
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significant in the cultural relations of Iran and Mesopotamia 
w j[]i India, supplemented less tangibly by the bypass of the 
Persian Gulf 

The northern group today converges on the Khyber Pass, 
'which has been a major rmlhc-axtl since the establishment of 
Peshawai. the ancient Putushapurc, as a metropolis about 
a.d. too. An important earlier route, after penetrating the 
Hindu Kush south-east of the ancient Baetra and the modem 
MazaivhSharit; followed the more northerly and devious line of 
the Kabul river with Ch&sada, the ancient Pmhkalaviiti 
(twenty miles nddvcasi of Peshawar), as irs immediate goal. 
South of the Khyber alternative tracks used and still use the 
Kuiram valley and the Pciwar Pass; and farther south again 
the Tochi, Gumal and other valleys carry ancient thorough' 
fates frum the direction ol the Ghaani-Kaudahar uplands. At 
tin's point, Teeders from die southern group spread delta-like 
toss aids the Indus plain. The Zhob valley carries or carried a 
modest traffic non h-north-eastwards from the directors ol 
Quetta, itself the northern most of the three foe J points o! the 
southern group; the others being Kalin and l as Bela. South- 
eastwards bom Quetta a route, now followed approximately by 
the railw ay, enters the plains t'ia Sibi Westwards from QtLdta 
a camel-tome leads towards Kirman and southern and western 
Iran. And at the southern end lM our series, Pas now am 
insignificant Baluch town. . - - must have stood lull in die tide 
of human immigration into India for centuries iu the just. It is 

a true gateway’. 1 . r , 

We have then a well-known geographical picture ot a siiti- 
continent mainly hatred from die north but accessible in the 
northwest to the plodding tiaffie of Asia throughout rttost of 
the year from the Iranian plateau and the Oxus valley Com¬ 
merce, migration and invasion have recurrently come dm way 
in historical times, and similar movement is implicit iu <>lj, . ri 
hiitoric evidence. 
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South of the northern barriers lie the Cre:u Plains of India., 
with ati avenge Width from north to south of some 200 miles 
and an average height of Sf>0 feet above the sea. On the map 
their shape si lhat of a leaning gable, with the ridge in the 
neighbourhood of Sialkot, north of Lahore. The shorter and 
more westerly slope of the gable is the Plain of rhe Indus, the 
more easterly the Plain of the Ganges, with Ambalj and Simla 
in rhe divide. The prehistory and much of the history of the 
1 wo plains, in spite of their superficial continuity, is strikingly 
different, for reasons which must be discussed in due course. 
Here it will suffice to observe that the land of the middle and 
lower Indus, with the lost riven of the Saiasvati or Chaggar 
system which at otic time ran parallel or perhaps tributary to it, 
is barted by desert towards the south'cast and was alternatively 
threatened or reinforced from the Balitch highland towards the 
wnti it remained essentially submontane. The obstructive 
desert, the Thar, may not in she earlier part of our period have 
been of its present large dimensions, but at least its mountainous 
southeastern Hank, the Aravalli Range, was a durable barrier 
to the spread of early cultures* Round the northerly end of the 
Range there was, in the Bronze Age (earlier half of the I si 
millennium b,C.) some interconnection between Bikaner and 
the Jumna-Canges plains, as ts shown by the distribution ol 
} the Painted Grey Ware (p. 26); and, round the somberly end 

of the Range and ihc desert, the Indus Civilization crepe from 
the mouths of the Indus into Katluawjd and beyond. The 
Ganges, on the other hand, with the mighty Jumna to the west 
of it and ,1 host of imposing tributaries along in great length, 
culminating in rhe mazedike mingling of rts dcln with that 
of die Brahmaputra, escapes into a more leisurely landscape, 
choked ar one time with the vast jungles that form the back' 
ground of the Indian epics. Invasion from the passes of the 
north' west frontier— its normal source — surged laterally across 
the middle Indus plain but then cncounitried the Jumna-Ganges 
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plain ai the head of its huger axis. There, til the environs 
of Pampas north of Delhi, the passage narrows between the 
Jumna and the Ghaggar, and further progress eastwards was 
liable to challenge. The lamer once passed, die Ganges valley 
lay open towards BiJiar and Bengal, though distance and jungle 
were still substantial obstacles to penetration. 

The northern Plains ate bounded towards the south by the 
Vindjiyj Range which, with its outliers and extern ions (not' 
ably, the Aravallis on the west and the Ka limit Range on the 
east), divides northern India from Gujarat, the Deccan and 
the South. Parallel with the Range lies the Narbada or Nat' 
mad! river, which may be regarded as the equivalent riverine 
frontier, though it is also the axis of a Central India with 
cultural problems of its own. Thence southwards (he core of 
peninsular India is the great plateau which rises to an average 
height of i.ooo fen or more, with occasional peaks in the 
neighbourhood of s>,ooo feet. On the west the plateau tumbles 
steeply to a narrow coastal scrip in what are known as the 
Western Chats, which receive the full impact of die summer 
monsoon. On die east a hmadc: plain, between the Eastern 
Ghats and the Ray of Bengal, is enlarged by the valleys of the 
major rivers which cut back deeply into the central highland. 
Towards the southern end, at Pilghij md Coimbatore, rivers 
filling east and west actually combine to lower a pass through 
the upland, thus providing an easy crosscountry route ofcnrv 
sidcrable interest in dir proto binotic period. Through this 
gap in the 1 st century a.d. Roman trafficking, represented by 
hoards of Roman coins, penetrated from the west coast to the 
cast, avoiding the troublesome navigation of Cape Comorin.* 
By die same accepted way a legend brought St. Thomas to 
Madras. The pass is marked today by the passage of a want- 
peninsular railway. 

Such arc the outstanding features of the Indian map. They 
comprise the Indus basin, with southerly extension into Gujarat; 
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the Ganges basin: ihc Bengal'Assam borderland of riverine 
plain, lull and jungle; central India with north'westerly extern 
sion into Gujarat; and the southern plateau with its flanking 
coasrJauds. Ollier leanites will be noted as need arises, but ai 
this poll11 a plea may be inserted. The time has come for a cars' 
fill study of the human geography of the tubcontinem in far 
smaller sub-units than have hit Juno been attempted with any 
approach to sy stematic completeness. Professor B. Suhbarao lias 
made a useful begin mug in Gujarat, hut mote is needed. Areas, 
say, a hundred milts—or even five hundred mites—square, 
selected arbitrarily at any point of the map and analysed in 
respect of settlement and traffic at all periods down to the prt' 
sent day, would be of incalculable value to our understanding 
of the land, ns peoples, and their secular interaction, Such 
analysis is an urgent preamble to further progress in rhr studies 
with which this little hook is concerned. 
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on Tins planet originated, we arc ti>JJ F over two 
^thousand million years ago. Somewhere withiti the Iasi of 
all those millions, erratures in whom we can recognize a vimol# 
acruni qf ourselves r with emergent ideas and c-aparines, came 
in their turn upon the icene and hesitantly assumed command 
oi the world about them: so hesitantly that* as it seems* they 
became economically creative — and ro that extent independent 
— only a dozen millennia ago, and civilized in any comprc> 
hemive sense only some five or six millennia ago + Advancing 
science will move these 4 d*m* a little this way or that bus as tm* 
likely MOW to irvuiLjr ionize then?. The general framework of 
Human endeavour is Net. 

Due within that framework there is infinite scope for subtlety 
and differential change* The significance and the circumstance 
of man's major—not to -ziy minor—triumphs arc of the essence 
of the story* and these involve 2 close reading and, rereading of 
the evidence as it slowly accumulates. Today in India this 
accumulation is proceeding at a faster pace than in many other 
pam of the world, and praise interpretation of the new evidence 
in rdbttkm ro the old is proportionately necessary. Without an 
exact timetable, the itimicnddus achievement which our cvv 
dcncc reflects cannot he brought into sharp and significant p:r* 
speed vc; its phases t an not be interrelated, nor can its position and 
meaning indie wider contact ofhu man effort he esia Wished with 
assurance, Relative dates and sequences arc useful but on !ymml 
dales, in terms of years from the present, are of substantive value. 
Since therefore must oi our subject'lMUcr relates its pid u story* 
an introductory note on chronological method is inevitable. 

The Simplest means of Jriermiuing an archaeological daw h 
naturally by the direct or indirect application of historical 
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criteria In India, n may be claimed that die earliest literature* 
the hymnal of the Rijptda t has someth ing of the quality of hi** 
lory, since i: portrays incidentally the earlier struggles and rival¬ 
ries of the Atyan^peaking invaders nf the north-western tnv 
ntor ics of the subcontinent, and gives a vivid picture of thor 
social condition at the time, Whar precisely thai time was, is less 
explicit. An Indian writer, enlarging a remark of Mcgasrhenes 
by means of supposititious king-lists, would ascribe the Aryan 
Invasion to G777 me., a fantasy winch may be consigned to 
limbo with Archbishop Usshcr*s dace for the Creation, More 
rational inference assigns the episode to the cent lines following 
t jOO £nc., when* if not earlier, Aryan gods and men were on 
the move in western Asia, Of this movement it h reasonable to 
regard the invasions reflected in the Rjgt'cda as an eastward 
extension; and their possible bearing upon the date and char* 
acwr of the Janet end of the great Indus Civilization will be 
considered later. 

Further back than that, the literature of India (ails 10 carry 
us. But Mesopotamia is happier in its early chronology; there 
a widely agreed central dare, that of Saigon oi Akkad, who* it 
lias been calculated, was reigning about 2350 B.C., is of special 
use to us> In and about his time there were recognizable con/ 
tans between the cities of Mesopotamia and those of the Indus 
Civilisation, (o which the Mesopotamian dating can to that 
extent be transferred. 

Behind the latter half of the jrd millennium there is at present 
no absolute moment or epoch upon which Indian archaeology 
can depend. Comparisons have been suggested between cer¬ 
tain of the ceramic industries of the Indian borderland and those 
of Iran and Iraq, but without any pretence of certainty in 4 
chronological sense. Differences areas plentiful is resemblances* 
and the duration of a local or even a regional industry is in 
any case incomputable without more collateral evidence than 
is at present forthcoming. For example, j distinctive ware to 
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which rhe name of"Quetta 1 Irns been given rmy, ura typological 
amlyiig, he regardeJ as early hue on stracigtaphical analysis— 
such little as is available— may equally well be relatively late* 
For die time being* typology is indeed a fickle guide ro the time- 
sequence of the border cultures of the 41b and 3rd millennia. 
Nor, m relation to the earliest sioric industries of India, has 
geology yet produced that measure of precision which* in 
Europe, is gradually emerging from modem geochronological 
method; for example, by equating ancient climatic fluctuations* 
deduced from the examination of loes^deposits and she 
analysts of river-gravels, with fluctuations of the intensity of 
solar-radiation calculated on an astronomical basis; or by 
computing the rates of weathering* denudation and sedb 
mentation in the light of such evidence as that provided by 
varved days or radiocarbon analysis* 1 A cross-reference of 
some of the European to some of the Indian evidence might be 
attempted if we could with any confidence equate the Hima¬ 
layan glaciations with those of the Alps, But such equation* 
as have in fact been postulated* however likely* remain guess¬ 
work; and even within the subcontinent iisclfthc relation of the 
pi u vials of the tropics ro the gladadons of the north is snll fnlt 
of Speculation. We are still adrift in time, 

Unfortunately, one potential test which can* and will* help 
to regulate conjecture lias not yet* except for occasional pioneer 
attempts, 1 been extended io the lubcontmtnt* That is the now 
well-known method, introduced in 1949, of calculating the 
residual radioactive concern of ancient organic material and 
thereby deducing the rimc-inrcrval smcc rhc "death 1 of that 
material* a method applicable under sunable conditions and 
controls to periods up io forty thousand years from the pie- 
sent,* This new technique, though siiil in rhe experimental 
stage* it m process of revolutionizing our understanding of the 
tempo and mtetrdariprohip of human achievement else where* 
and its further application 10 Indian material by the National 
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Physical Laboratory of India, which is understood to hive 
the nutur in hand, it an outstanding need. 

In the Utter half of the m milicmmim B.i..*, however, bis^ 
tary and archaeology ai List become fully effective partners in 
this niarrer d timings without the intmrniitm of physical 
science. A dantm^linc is provided by the partially historic life 
of the Buddha, who. Jot our purpose, represents that miraei^ 
lou* upsurge of reflective and creative thought which swept 
across rise world from Greece iu China about 500 «x. Sharing 
in this upsurge, Adiacmcntd Persia, with its systematiccd 
imperialism and ns rich artistry* reached out to the Indus region 
about 51S ILC-* At this time* too, m the Canges valley native 
kingdoms were already laying the fnmidiMom of the great 
literate Indian empire rh;u was to emerge two centuries Liter. 
To them, Persia transmitted, direcily or indirectly, not merely 
a pattern of empire bur also important new skills and utilities: 
above all the use of iron and of coinage, h can be no mere 
coincidence that in northern India (as indeed m distant 
Britain) 500 u.c. nr a.little earlier marks the nominal beginning 
of the Iron Age, always with die proviso that cultural back' 
waters are a familiar feature of the Indian landscape. Nor is it 
likely to be chance that then or shortly afterwards the tim 
Indian coinage appears in die Ganges valley -is a new aid and 
incentive to organized commerce. And homc>aucipnse was in 
nts way lacking* Following tin arrival of iron—perhaps, indeed, 
literally reflecting the aspect oft he new and fashionable metal — 
the Ganges craftsmen invoiced a distinctive and remarkable 
ceramic which js. a godsend u> 1 he archaeologist: the socalkd 
‘Northern Black Polished' or f N,BJV Ware* of uecblike 

1 GtndW? (ibc Peduw?! pkiii and m cnvifiomj wat alxudy m permit 
fundi when (be BditHun inicrtpuQn waiem for Dium* <. 5a- -$if( b.c, Ei had 
tithe been ietjumd by Durnii 21 The bc^inuin^ of Jtu rngat c*r, more pxcibably, 

by his pindLiihrr Cyuii~ Darns* now extruded hit rrxlm to ilic Endm vilify, 
i'Ui hrt fiiifrm ituntier i% not defihoL 
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qu.klkcy. which will constantly recur in bier chapters. This 
pottery spread outwards from the Gunge? Baim to the North- 
West Frontier* Bengal and else Deccan; ns nuclear date teems 
to be 5 th- 2 nd centuries ».c:. (see p< jo). It followed an equally 
distinctive Tainted Grey* or Ware, often of com¬ 

parable quality but less Securely dared within the earlier half of 
the isi millennium; Stli^th centuries BX, k a provisional 
bracket fp. 16). Qi these and other crafts and industries more 
will he said; here they arc mentioned as examples of an accu ninja* 
tron of data to which an approximate timetable can he attached* 
And then came Alexander the Gtcar. To describe his advent 
IE) the Punjab m p<S B,C- with the loot of Asia in his haver- 
sack and Im entourage of hittoriam and philosophers- is an 
archaeological datum* is scarcely to add to the stature of the 
liveliest of rhe Nine Worthies, But the fact remains that he 
opened the way to m inrush of refugee craftsmanship from 
prostrate Persia and was thus indirectly responsible for lasting 
dementi in Indian sculpture and ardiileeuire. The Lions of 
Samadi, the badge of [he modem Republic, arc in dm seme 
his legacy no less dim Ashnka’v And these lions and their km 
area parr of the grammar ofMauryan and Shuiiga arehaeofegy, 
as are the gems and ornaments which can be rdaied rn the same 
cultural tradition. 

It was howevei in (be fir.U centuries tt.C. and a,\x that tlie 
classical West contributed most emphatically to the repertory 
oi dir Indian anihaeohagtit, Tlie comolidafmn of the Roman 
Empire by Augustus and bis successors brought Roman coin¬ 
age and Graeco-Rom an wares in great qii aim ties to tin" Indian 
peninsula* where spices, gems and a middleman-trade wuh 
China were the main objectives. Backed by a considerable aitd 
circumstantial litctaturr—Greek, Roman, Indian, Chinese— 
these imports of known dale and origin luve been idem i tied 
mJiacotagically and have lent their precision to associated 
Indian cultures. It is no exaggeration to say that in recent years 
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they have provided a fresh surtiitg^pomi for lhe study ofceittral 
and southern Indian materials of which the context was others 
wise unknown* Jn particular the widespread 1 Remimed 
Ware* (p, 31 ) is due to them, and its association wiih Italic 
(Aimane) pottery and coins of the Raman principle gives 
it a valuable initial date in the first half of the 1st cent ury 

A.r>i 

Such arc some of the means whereby a great and growing 
mass of material of the prehistoric and pratohisiaric ages is now' 
being sorted our and airanged in something approaching an 
absolute time'iCfjucace. Under the stimulus of the Indian and 
[Pakistani State Departments of Archaeology, aided by a lew 
of the universities (doubly Calcutta, Poona, Allahabad and 
Bared a) the work proceeds apace. There is far to go. 


FURTHER NOTE Oti THREE WAKES OF SPECIAL 
CHRONOLOGICAL IMPORTANCE 

/% f t. Pm\tfi Grty Wm (P C. Wm)> Thil dish nai ve flroiu: Age ware 

is of fine welUcvigaird day, whed-turtied 1 , thin usd gity in secdon, wclb 
fired, and grty to greyish brown. tfimdrnei dirk, in surface colour. Oil 
die surface ate painted linear and dotted patimn, conetmrk circlet, 
spiritIf, iighAt jnd fawiiiittif, generally in nun black bur occasionally red- 
TIk commonest forms Aft inaigbititled bowls, and dishes -.vitli up¬ 
right convex itdcs md sagger-buev 

The wire u ehataewtistie of the jumna^Gaiigs doi I bui occurs u far 
wen 11 Bibnrr and ai far south as Ujjairi- 
At Afikhcbhuri in U*P, t where the wire was fira rectified* it 
oertnml mainly bdnw the Nfonl«?ti Black Polished or N.B-P. Ware 
(see below), though there was ionic likelihood of an overlap between the 
iu-cl At die more carefully excavated Hattinapuia on the Cange*, how* 
cvtT< dierc wu a slniigraphica! gap between die P.C. Ware and llw 
overlying K.B.P. Ware, and there is a hint of a similar gap ai Kauihambi 
on die jumna, though the evidence there is less abundant- Odicr iites 
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tcj^Tm rhc general seejilnice of die iwo vm Mmoowcr, whiht die 

N.E ! Wiie !■ ■ ■ ■ Uni 1 ills nun impidrittiu, the PC Wue it fimud 

exclusively with tapper h bronze: nen ihe lawic industries winch often 
accompany she lij 4 cop pff in Indu ^cm Lu be ibsmi fiam P.C- 
Ware In ch, 

If iJit mil id JjIc ijfrbc N.B.P. Ware m the Gauge* region be placed 
somewhere m the jih tenuity ux. - ire below), then the bulk of the PXh 
Wate n certainly culm than ihai due Ai Hiifmif ura thi* ware extended 
downward* sh rough + " feet of ocrupa&Hi^J unij; wlui iluc represents 
,n itmc cap -%ai)y be ccinjttUtid, but twn or lime ccmuiict its i f^ble 
gaits. On chit hiiitp ami at diis lepresmratiw die, the beginning mi' die 
P,G. Ware mighi be ascribed to die ^ixaiiujy n x> The tkalftil CKcava- 
-V tor of Ifa tfui p ttta would prefer to tike"itT^dTeft * dwx i tOQBJ- , wiih 

j prohibit margin nti die tad set iide\ This cm mate IT mfltieiiivrS by the 
Cm dial the P.C, Ware w the eatfieit reputable pomty known m m from 
a number of wwwtts— Haiimipoia unongu them— metfiksaed a* 
already tiuMifhcd before dir Muh&bkettte war, fiat which F, F- Pun iter 
mggttitd a due of r. yy ux- The oq union uu} be right* but die avail¬ 
able archaeological evidence scarcely ciirin m long - rhruiwkniy In 
any cate, ibe due of ihc htRoneaJ dementi of the AfeHMmflfii it lughly 
speculative* 

Ar the upper litnu of the daiing* j clear jidnard^cd gjp lu* been 
cttildjshed between die end of she Indui Civilization (c. ijoo B.c.f and 
die Ixgirmiii^ of die P.Cj. Ware at Kupar and other riles in N-W . India- 
^ Nevertheless. if as uchaedbgisn wc musi he fm ever tracing she steam- 
engine back to [he teadctrtk, wc may postulate a link, however temums p 
with Baluchistan* wlicie rise bowk fom she secondary burials at Slufai 
Tump seem to fuve i certain ancestral affinity with [he Ganges material; 
and the Shilli Tump butull postdated the India Civilization At that 
loot. Certainly the sudden appearance of the high'clm l\G. fabric in 
ihe Canges hatn suggests, or even proves* lhai its technique had already 
been pttfccied dmvhnr. If Aryan* must be dragged into ihis picture, it 
h possible in suppose that the t\G- Ware may represent the second phase 
iif ihtrrr invasion of India* when, from die Punjab* they entered and 
AryuiLzcd the Middle Country of the Cangec-Jwmm after picking 
up idea* and doabdea aafumcn in the Indus valley usd ibe Bducfa 
borderland. Bui fee p. J2ti. 
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Briefly. in stir folk wing pages the schematic dates fw the important 
Painted &cy Ware wd! be die fiih-jth centuries fi.C< 

NwtixmMiak MisM ffW {NBJ 3 - Wirt). Many tfaci m iwdtftn 
and central India, occasionally as Hr tooth is AflisriVitt, have produced 
dm Iron Ajp ware, which a as Aiimcnvc in the suhtormnttji as n tfrrt 
jijr'l/flia chi European n(ct, F Ie is wheebmade and tiottnilly thin# with a 
highly lustrous suifice tinging from grey ot brown la black, and ii«ldike 
ijs qrnliry The piste is well levigated and is wSiirc la rcddidi. i he height 
gloa is not 1 gbzc or lacquer The process of manufacture is doubtful; il 
Ilia been thought that. after being turned an the wheel, the port were 
subjected to elaborate burnishing, md then coated with a finely levigated* 
highly fcimginoui day. and again burnished; and that thq were iheti 
filed undtr reducing conditions 10 a temperature producing ju incipient 
fusion of the slip, this accounting fat their exceptional hardne^ rod l |ntrt 
Reran%* die laboratory of the Until h Museum ha* quenioned the bur* 
niitung without, is yet, providing any complete alternative exphtuunre 
h% present verdict is that 'the LUifiwd pots were dipped m a suspension ot a 
ferruginous inorganic inaiem), probably resembling a red earth; and 
dut. ifici firing to -i irriipr rat Lire uJ ;. StXD C , the kiln was sealed so that 
die port coated in j reducing atmosphere. The mixicralogicd identity of 
die "red cards 1 ‘ has no* bextt discovered, rod (he main problem, namely 
the piccisc iLiiorc vi die Slirfj.ee Liver, n il I remains unsolved. 

The ihipo afe commonl y bow] 1 i u mrivexvsided dished with a certain 
analogy—is, indeed, has die high quality of die fabric—in the P C, 
poifcdryr Tlic two may tvell represent the -jjne iTidmon, wrth the addition 
of an improved m varum Ecdinique in die ease ol the N.BF+ Ware. 
The discovery of die new- technique may be ascribed to the potters of the 
Canges Bad it* where the ware is particularly abundant. It may be sug' 
gated as an idle guest ihai die gitai popularity of the Ware was not 
altogether unconnected with in mperficul rtsnnbtinrc to foiged 
which first appeal* in iwdiern India shortly before N.B-P. Ware, 
Ahmmively, it may reflect die liking ofihc PenLim for a high nsdallic 
palish, as represented very noubh ill «mc of dufir masonry (p«i74)- 
The fabric has been dated on die b^sis of (he prolonged excavations At 
the somewhat peripheral life of Taxila in tise Punjab (West Pakistan), 
which yielded about twenty sherds. Of ubcfc, eighteen came Irom rhe 
earliest of the tticemtvc dta of the tasvn. ihe Bhir Mound, which was 


founded Lite m rhe ^rh or cariy m the cceumy b.c, and \i titoright to 
hm ended abut Ho &.c. Is wua vuitd by Alexander the Grtai in 
J 36 H.C., when I he Average lend was about 6 or 7 feet below ihe jurtenl 
surface. It it prt^ioflhy thu iLtffcn of the Bhtr Mound sherds occurred 
je depths between 7 and rj fccr t only mo being higher than 7 feet (one 
- 1 + 60 I® indw^p and one at 6 fits i inches j. Siikc TaxiU was not dug 
urj|jgnptacj[ 3 j in the modern usage of tire ierm p these dcpthi ate an tin* 
ifJiible guide, but, coroitwraly wirh them, oik of the rwo iJtctdi found 
on ibe succeeding lire of Taadla at Sirkap occurred at 18 ten below the 
mifitcE, and should therdbre be early in the hmnrv id"rhai sue* that if lo 
lay. 111 ih* first JalfofiEie jnd ccnony n.t:. On this showing, ihe K BAK 
Ware may he ascribed to tltt ^th -^nd cenru iirs n r r.> TheoccjsioruE iur- 
vival of rim |iigh*gTJtft ijhric t 7 tto"~later lexers ii io be cKprocd; thus at 
Shhkipalgarh in Orhu three NAP* ihredi occurred above Kcuilcircd 
VVaie. which si not Jikel) it> be earlier than rhe begriming d 7 the ast 
<™tuty a.», But much mote evidence k required as io the initial date of 
(lie ware in the Ganges Burin, and the Taxila dating may not in (his 
mpcct be repievemative. On recent observation I am indeed inclined to 
inspect that in the fit Nonfa'wcit, ar Cbinsda near Peshawar (where a 
dozen snaiifid sherd* nfthis fabric were found in 1953^ ai Udegrim in 
Swat {where Piafhsor G. Turn 1 ! expedition I us found a sherd in a 
mslcu attributed to ihe |rd rnmity hx,) + and even 21 Tixila irsdfi rn 
airivaJ should ffiody be equated with the spread of (he Matnyaii dornr- 
niun from the Ganges in lime puu after jaj B.C. In other words. I 
would piovmcmally ascribe die NJJJ\ Ware of the rwctWincrly 
icgtsitit of (Ik iiibcoorincni to die pmod 120-1^0 without pre* 
juiiicc to die poiri briny nf an appreciably call ki beginning in the Gangci 
Barin naif. 

Ji is teEevanr to add dui in the careful triaUroichei dug at Hattiiupuu 
in iIk Gnsgo valley over a hundred riterdf of NAP* Ware were found 
in Period 111 . ifpineiued by i vertical far ofoccopaUon^maicrLaJ. In (Lie 
Miemdtng Period IV, which produced Math lid corns ascribed ia she 
and century n-e,* lire ware was absetu. 

| r RanlfUfJ tf err. Tim ware w,v* first recognized in 1945 ar Artk- 
amedu, neat Pondicherry in South India* where k wai found in moda* 
tion with Airerine ware imported frem Italy in she early decider of the 
tit century a*dJ In a more general sense ihii siarsng is confirmed at 
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CHiudQvalli m northern Mporc* where j denari Hi fif ribtfiw, i^std 
a.d, 26-1% waj found with clrody derivative pottery and near actual 
toulcued shafts. The chiTictcritftt th-ipr n 4 dish, fcniittiiuei nu.ni thin 
j * inches in dijmmi k with an inctiTVtd and bctW run and two or 
thiee conccrunc nogs of icmlmcd partem on the flat meenof biic, I hit 
pattern is run in Indian feature and itcxn^inJy derived, like the associated 
Aimtnc, Horn (he MedjlriTaman. The &bric it grey nf black, lias often 
4 remarkably tmootli surface* is ucually thin. hritile and wclhbuira, with 
jlmoK 4 metallic nng. The bettti examples ate doubtless Imported, 
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cruder vanciin icon m be local irmtatmuL The wart ii piiticnUrly 
elimacuttic of the South Indian areas reached by Roman rudr in rhe 
in and md ccnturac* A.n. wish an appropriate extenrion in the norths 
em to lam3 tit. the indent TuntaUpti or Ptolemy 1 * Tairulirttp in 
Benzol/ mi 1 may ihctd in the br rianh-WT^t at jbubr in Sind. 1 " 

This abundant and diniiinivc w-jxt Ltn itself mittidc the range of the 
pfesem book> hut at the fint clear datum in the protohkitorfc chronology 
of South lisdu it term ai a icrniimh lot ntmt of rite diung m our Lief 
cliaptm. 
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Chapter III 


Stones 


I v DUN STOXE AGE tooeS have been provisionally 
classified in three broad categories. chronojogic.il as well 
as lypolqgM: Series l and II representing the Lower and 
Upi>er Palaeolithic, and Series III marked by micro!ithic 
industries- Inspire of its crude simplicity, this basic classifi¬ 
cation is useful in the present stage of research. Seiies II still 
lacks definition, but I and HI, however interpreted, an- readily 
recognizable brackets. This chaplet is concerned mainly with 
Series I, 

/ In India ii it more than ordinarily difficult to set Man of the 
Old Stone Age. Palaeolithic Man, squarely upon Ids feet. 
That he abounded for a great many thousands of years is suffb 
cietidy evident fiotn the unnumbered lumps of stone which lie 
split and shaped and left for utiir a variety ofgcologicaUnvirom 
menu. Bui of the bones and branches which lie may also have 
hewn in the fulfil mein of his daily needs, practical or spiritual, 
of the skim and matting which may have adorned Jus person 
and hit precinct, nothing has survived. Of his physical aspect 
we know nothing. His solitary memorial is an infinitude of 
stones, 

,/His setting lies within the Pleistocene epoch of geology 
the last prior to the .Recent or Holocene in which we live as 
defined by the presence of a distinctive fauna: Lie p has. Eqtius 
and Bos, More particularly, the stone implements encountered 
in this chapter may be equated with the Middle Pleistocene 
and a schematic lime-bracket of 41x3,000 to x00,000 years ago, 
though the terminal date for some of the industries may well be 
Lucr- Broadly, they fall into three main categories, 

t, Ptbjflf'implemcnts. These arc more or less crudely sharpened 
pebbles, characteristically of quartzite, and frequently retaining 
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a piii of die coocr or cum oh he pebble. Sometime Bakes are 
struck upwards from die edges ofibc Bat platform of a pebble 
which bus been cloven transvctsely by man or natute; die 
sieep cinriug«Jgc thus formed would enable the implement 
to be used as 4 chopper or scraper, AItemalively, a rounded or 
oval pebble may Ijc shaped by the removal of flakes, normally 
011 one side only to produce .1 scalloped cuiriug^edgc or even a 
point* In the fatter case* the sharpened pebbk sometimes 
vaguely resembles a hand axe, and 1 genetic connection between 
pebbkviiandam and true hauduc* its India his been post tv 
laied. Equally, the resemblance may be fortuitous or in most 
die result of interaction* Pebble Industrie in India ate often 
referred in as *$oan fl (or v Sqhan f ) industries, from the Punjab 
river where they were first recorded. 

jp Flak&mplrmmfa Two main scries (with many varieties! 
have been recognized The first is comparable with ih? Clacton* 
iau of Essex, in that the flake is uruck off an unprepared block 
by means of a hammer or by stoking a fixed anvil ("block-on- 
block 1 technique); the striking^plarform of the flake shows no 
preparatory working and is set at a wide angle (1 10-12$ 
degrees) from the ventral side of the flake* and there is a large 
semitone of percussion where the formative blow was struck. 
Tlic second series approaches die french Levalloit technique 
whereby a domical 01 "tortoise' core is first trimmed by the 
removal of 2 series of small flakes from die stone block; then 2 
large flake rs detached sometimes by a blow on a small flat 
surface prepared at nglit>ang 1 cs to the surface of the core. The 
detached flake shows converging flak mg or fluring on the 
upper ride and a flat primary surface on the under side, and is 
generally usable as a knife or sent per or spearhead without 
further trimming, though it may an occasion be submitted to 
same secondary working. 

3* Hwditxtf* These arc pear-shaped or oval implements* 
sometimes ofconsidctablc si2c t a foot or more in length, worked 
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to an edge on both side* of a core or occasionally a flake* The 
more primitive examples appear to have been made in a 
fashion similar to that of the Clactoniati flakes; ihcit French 
category is 'Abbevillian* (formerly 'GheUian’}, but in India 
the term is liable to imply a greater measure of precision than 
the coanc material used there justifies. On die other hand the 
best Indian I land axes, showing, ir seems, controlled flaking 
produced by the use of a bone or wooden mallet, may jusrifb 
ably borrow the name 'Achculian’ from the more evolved 
French category. With the Achculian handaxes are associated 
(kiitt£rf t oblong or rhomboidal ill outline and with 3 wide 
churbedgc, made by the same techniques. Lcvallois flakes par/ 
tialfy overlapped the Achculian handaxes but also outlasted 
them. Indian handaxes, with or without cleavers, ate com' 
memly known collectively as the 'Madras industry’, from the 
region where they were first recognised, but the name bears no 
relation to the distribution of the type. 

In 18A3, R. Bruce Foote, of the Geological Survey nflndia, 
picked up a palaeolithic implement in a gravebpit at Falla/ 
varam, near Madras. From this early start began the inter' 
mitten e study of the Old Stone Age of India, though it is a 
(air commtnl to add that that study is still in a rudimentary 
srage. Foote’s own work was of fundamental value, but only 
in the last tjliarTCT'Century has the subject received any further 
sustained attention from trained enquirers. 1 1 Here no complete 
survey or even summary can he attempted, but a lew of the 
mure notable palaeolithic sites in northern, central and southern 
India are selected to illustrate the current stale of enquiry, If 
the result displays a somewhat sombre monotony, it is at least 
a sympathetic reflection of millennia of mental and social 
stagnation modified by reluctant tech meal vart.it ion and 
occasional slight advancement. In India, not less than In other 
parts nfihc world, the human race got off to a slow' start. 
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NORTHEHN INDIA 

In northern India (Kashmir and the Punjab), as in Europe, 
the Pleistocene was an epoch of intermittent glaciation and, 
again as in Europe, four main advances of the ice have been 
recognized, it is likely but unproved that the Himalayan and 
the Alpine senes approximate to one another in time, and may 
be equated in tropical India with pluvials or pluses of extreme 
rainfall. 

'/Towards the middle of the Pleistocene occurred the second 
of the four Himalayan glaciations, and the boulder Conglonv 
crate which represents it* has yielded the earliest tools of Stone 
Age India on sites in the sub*Himalayan valleys of the Indus 
and its tributary the Soan (or Soli an), in the socalkd Pot war 
Area centred about Rawalpindi, 1 * With the tools iuve been 
found bones of Eltpfaf namadicuT, which help incidentally to 
link these deposits with others on the Narbada and Godavari 
of central India 

vThcse early implements, which have been christened 'Ere*- 
Soitn', are worthy of their Jowly position in the human scale. 
They arc characteristically big flakes or split pebbles ofquarn> 
itc, with large untacctcd smking'pht forms mostly at angles of 
iOO-125 degrees and wish large, flat but well'marked Cones of 
percussion. Their upper surface is usually undated, and there 
is no secondary working. Their primitive quality is enhanced 
by the native intractability of the material; furthermore, they 
arc mostly very worn, and the edges ate often battered cither by 
use or by natural attrition. Many of them are recognizable as 
artifacts only by the trained eye, assisted by that association 

* Tlir wqueucc here followed h that of Je Tun an»l Pitcrum. For a mg' 
gened iet F, E- Zntna, Dmbj dnr Part (4th cti. London, rsjSj, 

pp. i?4-?. The avaibble evidence i* adruioidl}- inconclusive. 
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with more distinctive Specimens, and it may be suspected (hit 
even tile.trained eye is not always impeccable. 

Fallowing the second glaciation was a prolonged inters 
glacis! phase—the Second Interglacial—during which the 
Boulder Conglomerate was partially eroded and redeposited 
as a covering on Terrace t. In this Terrace two new industries 
make their first appearance; (i) the ‘Early Scan', a pebble and 
flake industry which has been subdivided cypologically bur 
consists broadly of chopping and scraping tools; and (ii) a 
handaxe or ‘Madras 1 industry consisting of more or less ovate 
tool* worked on hoili faces. In both of the Scan groups occur 
worn and deeply patihated specimens, but thrir complete 
absence from the undisturbed Conglomerate suggests that 
they Iselong truly ro various stages of the succeeding inter/ 
glacial phase represented by Terrace i, 

Tire flakes of the liorly Soan include examples with plain 
high /angled Oactouian platforms, and others with faceted 
Iow>angIed platforms recalling the early Lcvalloisian. R<y 
touch is absent. The pebble choppers and scrapers are made in 
both the fashions described on p. jj, No fauna has been 
associated with this phase. 

During the third of the four glaciations, Terrace l was 
formed in a process of aggradation represented by a basal 
gravel and a thick overlying deposit of loot or silt, known 
sometimes as the ‘Potwar Lows’, Teeth of horse and dog (or 
wolf) have been extracted from this loess, but statements that 
camel and ox have also been found in it require confirmation. 

The ‘Late Soan* industry recovered from this Terrace is of 
two phases, equating with die two component strata. Phase A, 
from the basal gravel, is largely an extension of the pebble 
industry of die Early Soan, and is particularly characterized 
by rough oval pebbles with untouched butt along one side and 
flaking along the opposite side, though sometimes from each 
surface alternately, thus producing a wavy edge, straight or 
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convex, Phase B, from the overlying loess, Jus produced 
recognizable workshops res with fresh tools, consisting mainly 
of flakes comparable wish (he Laic Levalloiiian of Europe, 
though including some pcbbkvchoppcrs and cores as in Phase 
A. it was observed that there was an evoking tendency to# 
wards smaller and more finely made types, 'III thr early stages 
[of the Soar industry] (lie flakes are etude, in the late Scan 
alongside the simple forms there arc other flakes showing a 
development in technique, with much more regular primary 
flaking and often with faceted platforms-’ 
it is noteworthy that the Late Soan seems normally to be 
devoid of hand axes. This statement, hotel 1 vet, needs modifier 
turn if in fact the Soan site of Chaumta (*0 miles south of 
Rawalpindi), which has produced a mixture of Madras and 
Scan pebble elements, is of the succeeding third interglacial 
age from Terrace }. More evidence is required. From Terraces 
4 and 5 no significant material has been recorded; in any event 
Terrace 5 is of post^Pleurocene age. 

In recent years (1951-55) other ‘Soan’ distributions have 
been found in the Himalayan foothills of the Punjab; in the 
upper valley of the Stna, a tributary of the Sutlej, ;o miles 
west of Simla, and near Oaulatpur in Hoshiarpur District 
15 miles north of Jullundur. More important arc B, B. Lai's 
observations in the upper valley of the Bcas, with its tributary 
the Baogang.i, in rhe Kangra District 250 miles nortJvnonlv 
west of Delhi. 1 1 Four sites arc named: Cuke. Debra* Dliahara 
and Kangra itself. At Guler five rtvcrtcrraccs have been idenib 
tied, though whether they are equivalent to the Kashmir' 
Potwar series has not been determined. Again, only the three 
higher (earlier) terraces produced implements, all ot quartzite, 
Terrace t yielded uuifacial choppers, a bifacial chopping-tool, 
and CJactoman flakes, but no handaxes, The workmanship is 
crude; the choppers consist of roughly sharpened pebbles, but 
the more evolved pebble-tool, approximating to a hand axe. 
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is a bene. From Terrace 2, more chopper! were recovered, 
with a pebble-handaxe, Clactonwu flakes, and two others 
which arc reasonably described as proto-Lcvalloisiau, with 
due allowance for the difficulty of the material. Both the pebbly 
handaxc and flic proto-LcvaJloisian flakes seem to mark an 
advance upon the industry of Terrace 1. On Terrace 1 were 
at least seven unifacia] choppers and two Glactrmian flakes, 
and cither from Terrace 2 or Terrace 3 came another proto- 
Lcvalloisiau flake, a pcbble-ha ndaxc. and rwo bil.ici.tl implex 
merits which were, with some hesitation, regarded as genuine 
haiwUxes, distinguished perhaps with an excessive nicety as 
Abbevillian arid Achenlian respectively. Both handaxes, if 
such they be, are tolled and from. On the whole, the sequence 
from these three terraces is not in conflict with that from the 
Potwar area, s' 

Farther south, in Rajasthan and Mahva, a number of sites 
in rhe valleys of the C lumbal river and its tributaries, parti- 
cularly in ChiEoigarh district, have produced Palaeolithic 
assemblages which seem to fall stratigraphically into two series. 14 
The earlier of these. Series 1 , included handaxes and cleavers 
of the Madras industry in association with Clactonian flakes 
and choppers of the Soars industry. A later gravel contained 
Series II, characterized by Levallois flakes with prepared 
striking-platforms, and hollow and bladc-scrapcrs, hut devoid 
alike tif choppers and liandaxcs, The occurrence of occasional 
flake-tools of Series II in deposits of Series l suggested to the 
explorers a more or less continuous occupation with changing 
needs and modes. Away to the east, (he Jumna valley in the 
Banda district of Uttar Pradesh is reported to have produced 
a comparable tool-sequence jin so far as handaxes were Allowed 
by Levallois flakes, bur apparently without the admixture of 
Snari choppers. 
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CENTRAL INDIA 

The next region towards the south where serious study of the 
Old Stone Age has been undertaken lies along die three main 
rivers which empty into the Gulf of Cambay—the Sabinnaci* 
thr Mahi and the Narbada (or Narmada)—and about the 
upper reaches of die Godavari, which nearly bisects the penina 
silk. 1 * Eastward the area of investigation has been extruded 
to die valleys of the Kanrnir Range south of Banam, The 
whole of this transcontinental region shows an intetesting ova* 
tap between the flakc^tid^pebble industries on the one hand 
and the lundaxivdravcr series on the other, with an emergent 
hint of later Palaeolithic groups of which the full significance 
is nor yet adequately understood. Here too, if anywhere, is it 
likely that an equation or compromise between the pin vials 
of the tropics and the glaciations of the Himalayas may events 
ally be postulatedbut much further fieldwork, geological 
and archaeological, must precede this happy result. Indian 
research k already busy in the matter. 

The grear Narbada valley 17 must have been a superb 
huming/ground for Palaeolithic man, as it is for the modem 
explorer in his tracks. Its geological structure, so fat as we are 
concerned, consists in ihe central reaches of two sedimentary 
deposit*, a Lower and an Upper, comprising gravel capped 
with day and sand* they overlie a thick deposit of latent* (We 
bdow) and arc covered by the dark alluvial ‘rrgur 1 or cotton 
$oi! P familiar to travellers in central and southern India. The 
junctions between these successive formations arc w F d! marked, 
and du^Low'cr group, with extension into the gravels of the 
Upper group, lias produced bones of a mid-Pleistocene fauna 
in eluding ffer njtmihw, Eltphtts mmaiimf and Buixiut paktindir 
ewr. It may be recalled dial Eltphas tutmx&tm ha* been found likc^ 
wise in the Boulder Conglomerate which yielded rhe earliest 
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(Prt'Soan) flake implements of the sub'Himalayan 1*01war 
area, and thus provides a useful palaeontological link between 
the two regions. It iv appropriate that the earliest vestiges of 
Narbada man arc likewise contemporary with the formation 
of the Lower Narbada group, and that they include an irv 
dustry comparable with the PnvSoan. 

With die large flakes ol Prc>So,m type, however, the Lower 
Narbada group — unlike the Pot war Boulder Conglomerate — 
contains an appreciable hand axe industry, represented by 
heavily tolled Abbevillian implements and both rolled and 
unworn Acheulian tools- In the L?pper group the handaxes 
seem to be less ar home; they are predominantly rolled Adieu* 
lun and art thought to be con lined to die basal grave) of the 
group. They may therefore he wholly or largely derivative. In 
any event, the characteristic industry of the Later group le* 
scmbles the Late Soan, and consists of small discoidaj cores, 
pebble cores, pebble choppers and beaked tools. 

The interpretation of these resemblances and discrepancies 
between nonhem and central India is not easy. Nor is it facili' 
tated by more recent observation in the Sabamuti valley. 1 * 
There, in the mam gravel, it is noted by Dr, Sankalia that 
crude pebbledmplenums occur alongside more finished types 
which include Achctdi a it handaxes oflatisli appearance. There 
arc also numerous flakes, though rarely with die faceted striking' 
pf allot in suggestive, as might be expected Item the northern 
evidence, of a Leva) Iowan technique. Typological ly, tilts com' 
plcx assemblage could be divided into a sequence of cultures 
beginning with pie-Abbe villi an, but there is no stracigraphical 
warrant lor this and ft must be assumed that the various types 
were approximately contemporary. » 

The problem is again illustrated but not solved in a tributary 
system of the river Son, the Smgrauli basin, of Mirzapnt 
District in the Kaimur Range south of Baturas. 1 * Here a bed 
of redeposited Pleistocene grave], covered by 5 feet of alluvial 
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silt and humus and overlying a layer of rand upon a deep 
Boulder Conglomerate, liar produced a series of quartzite 
implements which include about 41 per com »t" hatidaxcs and 
cleaver* and about ij per cent of pebblc-itid-t:orc chopping-' 
tools* There are also numerous flakes of which a fair propor¬ 
tion (some 26 per cent of the collect ion) may be described as 
proto-Leva! ]ois, or even unqualified Leva I lots, with faceted 
plat forms „ The pebble-conit recall the Early Soan ‘chopper* 
industry and may be so classified. The bifacial hand axes 
arc of Abbevillio-Achcuhan or Madras types, some of them 
exhibiting all-over controlled flaking, with a more or less 
tongue-shaped point. The cleavers arc straight-edged and 
round-butted, with oblique cutting-edge. 

It should Lv emphasized that there was no apparent m rair¬ 
graph ic division between die pebble and the bifacc industries 
in this deposit. The pebbie-tooh were thought ro be rather more 
worn than the bi faces, many of which were fresh in appearance; 
but this is the only tutu of 2 drrtcremu) chronology, and for 
the present the whole scries musi be regarded is approximately 
contemporary. Mo associated fauna is recorded. 


SOUTH INDIA 

South of the Narbada, the pebble industry dwindles but does 
not completely vanish. Such at least is the evidence as it stands, 
with the proviso that, where hand axes or cleavers arc present, 
there is a natural tendency (0 collect them at the expense of 
cruder pebble artitacts, and so to create a false bias. As things 
are, the most southerly site at which pebble-tools have been 
recognized in quantity is in Maymblunj in Orissa, where 
river-sections near Kam.it pal have prod need a mixed hand- 
axe and pebble industry' resembling the Early Scan but with 
the pebble-tools 111 a minority.** Farther south, prbblc-tools 
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occur only in smalt proportion, though other type* or industries 
supplement ami extend (he Madras 1 land axes and cleavers 
which dominate rite Peninsula, At first sight, a tenuous link 
between north and south is sustained by a distinctively mid' 
Pleistocene fauna. Thus at Nevasa on the Pravaia river, tribu- 
tar)' of the Coda van, between Ahmadtiagir and Aurangabad, 
150 miles cast'north-cast of Bombay, a hard cemented basal 
gravel (1), winch is capped successively by two further gravels 
(II and III) and a thick layer of yellow/brown silt, has pro/ 
disced teeth of Bor Kitmadicur, 1 * and both El/plm tuitadktu and 
hippopotamus have been found in comparable gravels of the 
Godavari itself. As between the Soan and die Narbada, a 
faunistic equation of this kind seems to make sense (p. 18), 
but it must be confessed that a similar equation between the 
Soan and the Pravara is at present less easy. Thus the basal 
Ciave 11 of the Pravara, which produced Bo$ namditvs. is said 
to have yielded a haiidaxe-deavci industry of parly/Mid die 
Acheulian type (using trap and dnlerite); whereas the Boulder 
Conglomerate of the Soan, which produced Eltjtbai mmdiati, 
yielded only the crude ‘Pre^Soan' industry. This apparent mu 
conformity may represent a true technological variation between 
the two regions, or may be due rather to contemporary differ/ 
cnees between the tropical and the suhmnnrane fauna: but it 
needs watching, and illustrates the perils of hasty equation, 

On the Pravara, the Acheulian industry occurs also, though 
tardy, m Gravels Tl-IIi: irt particular, an unrolled handaxe 
Fq f of chalcedony was found in Gravel II, 8 leet above the top of 

Gravel J, and a large pear-shaped handaxe tit trap, flaked on 
both sides by fine step-technique and with subsequent retouch 
along the edge, one side weathered and the other side in mint 
condition, lay as high as. the surface of Gravel 111 , under the 
final silt. But the normal industry of the upper two gravels was 
of another kind, consisting of scrapers, blades, cores, burins 
and points of agate, chert, chalcedony and jaspet. Here is an 
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acceptable Upper Palaeolithic craftsmanship of a sort at present 
inadequately rcprcsenicd in out Indian material, and fmthcf 
reference will be made to it in die neatr chapter. 

Further south, in and near the Natl itmu lari Range of rhe 
KuruoobCuddapah districts north of Madras, a number of 
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stirs have produced a luge assemblage of implements which 
were analysed in ijtjo in a classic paper by Cammiade and 
Hutkift, 11 The geological environment indicates a succession 
of prolonged pi u via Is and inrerplu vials, rhe basis being a 
reddish clayey mass of 'la ter tic', largely of hydrated alumina 
and irony-oxide, formed by die weathering of crystalline locks 
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under torrential rainfall alternating with dry seasons over a long 
stretch oftime. If was on tht' weathered surface and in washcd- 
down deposits of ill is talcritc, when '(he swamps and forests 
of the laieritc period gave place to large open plains' under 
supervenmg dry conditions, tlut human relics fitst appeared 
upon the scene. They consist largely of hand axes (classified as 
‘Scries r’j, unrolled and stained by a largely-vanished capping 
of bicrire. The implements are characteristically made from 
qilirtritc pebbles; they show the bold flaking and irregular 
edges which are encouraged by the coarse material and must 
not therefore be over-emphasized in a typological classification, 
Fy. <t,i Amongst the luudaxm is ail occasional 'rostro-carinatc', with 

fiat ventral plane produced by the removal of a large Hake, and a 
keel dike hack formed by pan of the original surface of the 
pebble—a type similarly associated with handaxes ar Victoria 
West in South Africa and in the Oldoxvan of East Africa.* 1 
Above the latcrile-ttaineJ pebble-bed which produced the 
ha rid axes, a red day laid down under renewed pluv union 
yielded Hakes {'Series a’), and other sites in the region are 
marked by Hake-industries at an equivalent horizon. Hand- 
axes ate now the exception. Some of the flakes have prepared 
striking-platforms, orhrrs have not. Occasional examples may 
fairly be described as burins: one os ‘a double-ended burin o! a 
very Upper Palaeolithic appearance'. Whilst this post-hand axe 
scries must represent (a part of ) the hur Palaeolithic of penin¬ 
sular India, it ts at the best a crude product, at a lower level of 
technical achievement than citheT the best handaxes and cleavers 
of'Series t \ or I he more slender backed-blades, plauing-tools, 
end-scrapers, cor e-seta pen, and burins, made of materials of a 
more flinty nature, classified as ‘Series }\ The latter occurs an 
the surface of the red clay, and prepares the way for ‘Senes 4 > 
which marks the topmost deposits and is generally nucroluhic 
in character (agate and quanzite). This belongs tn ihe next 
chapter. 
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Of the chronology of these industries, ill that can be laid ai 
pretenr is rhar not less than three pluvial episodes are seemingly 
identifiable since the first appearance of mankind in these pans, 
and the successive climatic phases were certainly of long dura^ 
lion. But it must again he affirmed that any attempt to equate 
these pluvials with the three glaciations associated with imple- 
menu in the horwar area of the north i$ premature on the 
evidence available, 

A parallel series was identified by T. T. Paterson in and 
above the Red Hills neat Madras, where four terrace surfaces 
were recognized, 11 Here a considerable layct of detrital or re* 
deposited lateritc overlay a weJdeveloped Boulder Conglonv 
crate; and the latcntc was eroded to produce Terrace t, on 
which were minor deposits of sand and gravel. This in turn 
was eroded to form Terrace a, where thicker gravels were 
deposited and then covered by allu vium. Three groups of ini' 
piemans arc associated with this sequence at a number of sites. 

At Vadamadurai Tank, nonh-west of Madras, the Boulder 
Conglomerate at the base of this sequence produced hand axes 
and cores of the lirst group, which, on grounds of typology and 
pat illation, falls in turn into an earlier and a later series. The 
earlier scries includes very crude Abbevillian haudaxes with 
thick pebble butts and much remaining cortex; the flaking 
denotes a 'stone' technique producing large irregular Hake- 
scars. The cores belonging to this senes were large, also with 
rough irregular flaking. Both hand axes and cores bore a very 
deep whitish crust. The later soi« is less heavily pat mated and 
is typological I y more advanced. It is marked by hand axes ol 
Early Achculiau type, showing the beginnings of a step' 
flaking technique, though large free flaking is still commonly 
used. The cores are mostly ditcotdal, with fairly regular alter¬ 
nate flaking. 

The overlying lateritc gravel had stained (o 4 characteristic 
red colour the implements of the second group. This comprises 
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neater tod more regularly shaped (ovate and pcarahaped) 
handaxe$ of Middle Arhculian type showing considerably 
more itcp^hking, toga her with Hake* which have only 
primary flaking and unfaceted pJarfbrtns. 

I he third group has no lateritfrstajriing and but Jiitle paitna^ 
rion f The hand axes may be classified as Upper Achndian, 
and include both ovates with small* fairly hat iicjvflaking, and 
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lont- pointed forms with thick pebble butts jud large, neat 
Ffcc-rtaking. The cores ate discaidJ; die Hike* still have uri*- 
faceted platforms, but a few have been retouched for possible 
use 4 $ sitfe'serapers. One cleaver is present. This third group 
belongs to the gravels of Ten ace r. 

A ttirampak kam near Madras is an important sue which 
demands 1 tinker work. Professor Zc niter informs me ilia? die 
early series here, consisting of pebbfe'fools, flakes and hand' 
axes, is pre'tareme. Then came a latent!'weather fog phase, 
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Ftp ?-$ during which the decomposition of the earlier implements 
proceeded. This was followed by the denudation of the latent? 
deposit, and the sediments thus formed in the valleys contain 
all A diet i lull industry with a strong fin kc-eomponcnc, The 
so-called Attiumpakkatn 5 series (late Achculiait) is fresh and 
is found in the lowest or latest terrace. 

In recent years fresh fieldwork has been carried out in the 
vicinity of C iddal u r. District KurtsooL 1 * The Series r and 2 
of the CammiadeTSurfeht analysis have again been recognized, 
and within thetn a gradation from earlier and tougher to later 
and more evolved has been partially established 011 the hash 
of the degree of rolling present in the individual specimens. 
Thus the A b be vi il io- A cheulia n Itandaxcs and associated 
rostro'caj-inates of Victoria West type, made out of pebbles 
which often preserve conical patches, are liable to exhibit a 
^ 9 fair measure of rolling. With them arc associated Clactonian 

flakes and cores, likewise rolled, and flake-made handaxes. 
The more advanced Achculian ovates and hand axes, ranging 
ftoni narrow, elongated specimens to wide, almost discoidal 
forms, are generally freshet in appearance; but no clear geo¬ 
logical stratification is described. Cleavers are abundant, and 
flakes with prepared platforms, of Lcv.il lois type, occur though 
in a small minority. One or two scrapers, including a double- 
ended scraper with 'nibbled' retouch, recall Upper Palaeo¬ 
lithic industries of the West, but typo logically the two Scries 
may be described generally as of a Mid-Palaeolithic facies. 
Frequent cross-references to African analogies arc convincing, 
though the significance of these comparisons is matter for 
discussion. Here the problem in relation ro the Indian Palaeo¬ 
lithic as a whole, can only be indicated as a background to 
further research. 

Setting aside for the moment the blade-and -scraper groups 
such as the 'Upper Pravara' which may prove to he the nucleus 
of a widespread Upper Palaeolithic, we are left with three 
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main EttJy'Mid Palaeolithic mm: A + the litgoflait* Pnv 
Suan induimcs; B* the pebble pointi and droppers represented 
pr^cmitinitly by tile mu m Soiii stittttjinn- and G< the 
Madras hand axes and cleavers. Ol these* Senes A stands far 
the unu^bcini; in isolation. The Boulder Condom crate in 
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which ii occurs his been equated tentatively with the Boulder 
Fig. to Congl o me rare of the Madras Red Hills which has yielded 

pebble-tools of (he 'pebble-handaxc' type along with bificc 
core tools and flakes;” but the equation Jacks all evidence, and 
orrnoi be used as an indication that pebble-tools appear 
. earlier in south India than in the north. It must be accepted 
that pebble-chopper* are significantly dominant in the north 
I (the Punjab), although on a number of sites hand axes occur 
with them as a subordinate element. In central India the posi¬ 
tion is reversed: rhe handaxes art now in the attendant, and 
south of the Narbada and Orissa die pebble-choppers are in a 
small minority. 

The first impression conveyed by this differential distribu¬ 
tion is that the two series arc essentially separate and comple¬ 
mentary, with dispersal centres respectively in the north and in 
the south. Tins may be the correct answer; the seeming separate¬ 
ness of the series is slightly reinforced by rhe fact that the hand- 
axes which accompany pebble-choppers in the Early Soan are 
wholly or largely absent from rhe Late Soan, which is other¬ 
wise its logical sequel, and a comparable sequence recurs m 
the Narbada valley. Here it may be dial a changing environ¬ 
ment or population is the answer; but, even so, the seeming 
ease wilt which the two main elements of the Early Soan or 
the Lower Narbada group slide apart is at least consistent with 
a divided tradition. Again, in the Sab.um.ni valley evolved 
Achculian hand axes have been observed alongside a crude 
pebble and flake industry with w'hich they have no obvious 
affinity. A somewhat similar disharmony is apparent in the 
Senes 2 of the Nallamalais Range in south India, where the 
splendid handaxes ol Scries 1 are largely replaced by a crude 
pebble and flake industry which is nor readily explained by the 
normal processes of devolution, though again a changing en¬ 
vironment (of which we know very little) may be a cause. 
Certainly the possibility of independent origins for the pebble- 
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choppers Jtid rJic handaxes must be kepi open, and receives 
some support from wider geographic considerations. Before 
considering these, however, we must glance 11 the parallel 
situation in Africa.®* 

There ihc Victoria West (Cape Province) rostnvearinates ft/ 

have already Ijctn cited as analogies to the rosmvearmates of 
the Madras industry. But die similarities between rhe Indian 
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and the African Palaeolithic aw both mure extensive and per# 
hap* mow iigtuficam ilun isolated resemblances suggests Both 
m least and in South Africa the earliest Stone Age industry 
consists of pebbles from which one or rwo flakes have been 
struck to produce an irregular cutting edge The industry Is 
ascritubie to the Lower Pleistocene, but it was of long dura# 
iion and an alleged East Air icon manifestation, know'll as the 
Kafitan from the river Kafu in Uganda, has been thought to 
exhibit a modest evolution. Here however a word of warning, 
applicable alike to India and to Africa, must be interpolated. 
The most primitive of human industries, whether in Europe, 
Africa or elsewhere, are necessarily liable io approximate to 
natural forms; and conversely, natural forms are so in mi: it its 
liable to pass for primitive human artifacts. Various factors 
such as the quantitive occurrence of these ‘artifacts 1 in a given 
deposit, and their occurrence or noivocturrer.ee with human 
bones or other vestiges, help to shape a final judgement, but a 
subjective clement is likely to remain. And so 11 is that the 
Kafuan scries is not universally accepted as a human industry 
at all, and must be used with caution as a supporting analogue 
to Indian industries, whilst these in turn, in their mote nidi# 
memory forms, should only be accepted with tire greatest err# 
cumipeeiion. j have, in fact, little doubt that already in India 
more chipped pebbles have been received as artifacts than are, 
or should be, dreamt of in our archaeology, 

We are on surer ground in East Africa with Leakey’s 
‘Oldowan* pebbkvindusiry, which is ascribed to the lower 
part of lire Middle Pleistocene but may he somewhat earlier. 
Here crude choppers made by tire removal of flakes in rwo 
dirccrinm along one side nf rhc pebble seem to merge logically 
Into very simple pckbltvh.ii id axes flaked in tlirce or (but diiec# 
tions so that two jagged cutting edges intersect in a point at 
one end. Subsequently, ji at Victoria Wet!, some of the ntiplc# 
mans display rostrexarinate characters, with ihc flat ventral 
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surface and keeled dorsal surface described above, These 
characters combine with those of die hi-convrx ImiiJaxo, 
and finally a mature A die'titan type, based oti cures or large 
flakes, is achieved. h is possible here to regard the whole process 
from pebble to Achculian hand axe as organic and evolutionary. 
With the Adieu ban hand axes, other elements of more dispur' 
able ancestry— straight-edged cleavers, tortoise cores arid Lev.il- 
loisian flakes —complete the convcntioiui assemblage. But it 
is not unimportant to add i1i.it simpler pebble-tools rcmiincd 
in use long aficr the lundaxc complex was hilly developed, 
trfrom clii« orderly picture we return to the Indian problem, 
the thought occurs that there, too, the pebble-dropper and 
hand axe industries may not be unrelated. Pebbles sharpened 
bilaterally like great chinny pencils have suggested the name 
'pebble-handaxcs* (above p, 3 j), and they may in turn, with 
the supplementary use of huge flakes as cores, have eoniributed 
directly to the development of the A bbcvilbo- Acheulian types. 
The Achculian cleaver, as in Africa, is more difficult to fit 
into any such evolutionary scheme, but may itself be in origin 
a Cl,ictoman flake with secondary dressing. A real if partial 
affinity may in fact subsist between some facets of ihc pebble 
(and flake?) industries and of the great handaxc complex; 
whether by mrie interaction or by genuine kinship is another 
matter. 

There remains, however, the overriding factor of geograph¬ 
ical distribution. This has been discussed in general terms 
by Haltam Movius,** who is inclined to write off the near- 
handaxci of Java and Malaya tor technical reasons as an inde¬ 
pendent develop mem and to exclude both the Achenlian 
hand.ixc and rhe Lcvalloisun Hake entirely from the Far bast. 4 
Tins leaves the jwbblc—or chopper—industries 111 dominant 
possession there, in contrast to India, Western Asia, Africa, 

* I'tofssat Acuna, on iJi* other fund, would include Ik Javan mil Malayan 
hiitduo in the main Knee 
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and mitral, southern and western Europe* in all of which 
Aclieutiaft handles and flake implements mamilieturrd by the 
prepared unkings platform and tortaisc^corc technique arc at 
home* But r as we have seen, ihe handaxe diitribution is not 
exclusive. In Nonli, East and South Africa* as in many pans 
of India, there k a basic or background pebbWhopper 
industry, the uncon laminated survival of which in the Far East 
may be due to the (alleged) failure of alien haiidaxe^lements id 
penetrate farther eastward than India. In other words* the 
differentia! distribution of choppers and handaxes on die wider 
map may seem to favour a cultural duality as the explanation 
of their differential distribution on the smaller map of die 
Fig tt Indian subcontinent. IT this inference be correct* Africa bc^ 

comes the obvious centre of primary dispersal for die haiub 
a_vc complex* and we ate confronted with the diffusion of ideas 
on a vast scale* 

Here two points emerge, both of which will be encountered 
in later contexts. The first is the recurrently unitary aspect of 
the cultures fringing the Indian Ocean. We are accustomed 
to the recurrent interrelationship of the lands framing the 
Mediterranean; we may equally accustom ourselves to a cub 
rural community between East Africa, Arabia and India* 
whether in prehistoric or historic rimes. Today, the inter cm* 
of the East African Coast are vesEed in Indians and Arabs no 
less than in Africans and Europeans. Further back, the princi¬ 
pal medieval mosque on the island of Kilwa* off the coast n( 
Tanganyika, reflects the great mosque of GuJbarga in the 
Deccan. The medieval history of that same coast is a story of 
Arab Hade and domination. Then and later, Chinese wares 
flowed around this great periphery. Earlier than aJJ these, the 
Periptw tells us how in the tst century a*J>* traders linked East 
Africa wirh Egypt, Arabia and India. Like the Mediter¬ 
ranean, the Indian Ocean is an essentially unitary 'culture- 
poor, if so insignificant a name may be stretched to so immense 
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a compass; and it was already a unitary culture-pool* js seems, 
far back in die Middle Pleistocene, 

The other poini Ij dm. The tratufen'Act of industries* or 
even cultures, from one pan of the world to another does not 
necessarily imply mass^migration. If docs not take a thousand 
men to carry art idea, particularly a revolutionary idea* Indeed, 
l sometimes think that ideas haw wings and iertili^e like casual 
butterflies. There is at least no need to imagine African hand^ 
ajceshittalions marching north and cast and imposing a new 
colonialism upon backward publicising natives. If one thing 
is more cmam than another, it is that the time*intervals tzptfr 
sen ltd by these various industrial modes were astonishingly 
lengthy, and that lor thousands or even hundreds of thousands 
of years cultural change must haw been scarcely perceptible. 
Changes when they came, may have been relatively sudden, 
whether actuated by violent alterations of environment, by 
disease or other accident* or by the even Jess predictable impact 
of human genius. There is no simple answer* not ever will 
be. 

Finally* let m glance back over tins chapter as a whole* By and 
large* n must be admitted that the story of Old Stone Age man 
in India is at present monotonous* inhuman stuff. We have no 
solitary tooth of his* upon which we can exercise our humane 
imaginations, still less a skull wherein we can enclose that 
intelligence which was concern, age after age, 10 batter quarts 
ite pebbles into some crudely utile shape. It may be that 
sometime before I S 31 we came nearer to a little knowledge of 
his likeness if a human cranium discovered by W. Theobald 
in wfait may have been a Pleistocene bone-bed in central InJi-i 
was truly of that geologic age. ,T But the skull was subsequently 
lost in the museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal* and w h ccan 
only wait, with a proper impaiieucc, fur Indian palaeontology 
to get to work anew. 
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Nor need (be answer, when found, be a simple one. I* is 
more than likely that, in (he Middle Pleistocene, India was 
populated by hitman or subdiuman brings of very various 
types, perhaps bolh more and Ins advanced than the piifxiiin* 
thropi or ape-men, of doubiful speech and diverse aspect, who 
have been recognized elsewhere in Asia. It is not impossible 
that these heterogeneous types, partially contemporary with 
one another, shared in the industries which we have described. 
Meanwhile, in fairness to our proicvludiam of the Old Stone 
Age, Jet it be said again dial we know almost nothing about 
them. Their brains, many of diem, were probably no less 
ample than ours, and their thoughts may have been only a little 
more inconsequential. We like to imagine them as squatting 
along the nvcobanks m the neighbourhood of suitable out/ 
crops, shaping, with prodigal expenditure of material, endless 
masses of stone with which to slay and J» member endless 
processions of animals in the unw ary moment of the morning 
or evening draught. But in sooth we do not even know the 
intent which lay behind this tndimrious manipulation of Bakes 
and pebbles. What, for example, was the real function of 
those weighty fund axes, sometimes a foot in length, which were 
so skilfully sharpened on both sides alike by carefully con' 
trolled blows) It has been suggested that the lundaxc was ‘an 
excel lei 11 instrument for digging Up roots, grubs, and other food 
from the ground': truffles with a fund axe. On the other hand, 
at that astonishing site at Olorgesnilte, near Nairobi in Kenya, 
tens of thousands of hand axes ate associated with animal'bones 
split to extract the marrow and skulls smashed to extract the 
brairu. Handaxc man was certainly an indifferent vegetarian; 
and the answer doubtless is chat this tool, made by the million, 
was m fact an all/purposes tool, whether actually held in some 
vast encompassing handgrip or mounted for use in some fashion 
lost to as. We do not even know 1 whether the abstract creatine 
whom we have called 'Handaxe man’ had articulate speech. 
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An ingenious Dutch psychiatrist suggests th.ii hatuUxes were 
made symmetrical tor ambidexterous iim-ts, whereas the emer- 
gem fiakc>md us tries w r crc connected with nascent rights 
handedness; and that this right-handedness was m turn linked 
with the development of speech-centres on the left side of die 
hrM-iii.™ That may he sound physiology but it is perhaps not 
very good archaeology since flakes occur at early at hatidaxe*. 
It may of course be that men with the gift of articulate speech 
coexisted with others, grunting mltehcbbaf, who lacked it. We 
simply do not know. 

liven the inferred bias towards river-banks may well be 
wrong. The picture is as likely as not to be unbalanced by the 
fact that rivcT'Cumngs arc of their nature particularly liable to 
expose the buried strata on which ihcse remote peoples had 
their being. No doubt, however, it is near enough to the truth. 
The story of these folk is a part—in yea is, a very long part—of 
the story of India; the careful and onerous investigation of 
their industries and environment is a primary task for Indian 
and Pakistani archaeology; hut, for alt our skill, they ate 
doomed to remain, these pioneers, little more than 'Handaxc 
folk' or Tebble-chupper-clippping fojk\ little more than 
archaeological labels which thinly disguise the poverty of our 
understanding. 
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More Stones 


T Ht principal industries described in the last chapter 
may hive begun about 400,000 yean ago and! may have 
ended—fo use an abrupt term lor what was certainly a very 
long and ragged process—something under too,000, perhaps 
nearer 50,000, years ago, with survivals, as in South Africa, 
down to relatively recent time*. So far, our Jiandaxej and 
pcbblc'choppers have offered little hint of succession or replace' 
mem, and to this sequel we mmi now turn, though without 
great hope of definition. The example of Africa shows how 
much can be achieved by a single generation of scientific field' 
workers, and India is equipping herself for a similar advance. 
Meanwhile the present somewhat dubious position may be 
summarised undo two questions. First, what evidence is there 
fur a distinctive Upper Palaeolithic phase in India, as in 
Africa and Europe? And, secondly, is there in India, again 
as elsewhere, a recognizable Mesolithic between the Old Stone 
Age and the New—if indeed there be a New Stone Age at all? 
This question involves, inter a/tJ, the problem of the micro' 
Jitbic or smalbstune industries which occur profusely in parts 
of she subcontinent and stoutly resist easy classification. 

First, then, The Upper Palaeolithic. In the north, as already 
noted (p. 40), there was a tendency in the Late Soan towards 
finer flake> implements, apparently without hand axes. This 
trend is appropriate to the Upper Palaeolithic but needs much 
further investigation; lot example, Terrace 4 of the Soan series 
it at present an uncertain quantity, and surface sites of small 
Hakes and pebblc'tools on the Sil (tributary of the Soan) near 
Piudi Cheb and at Dhok Patlian nearby are without strati' 
graphical context. Like rhe Hakes, the pebblc'tools arc smaller 
than the average Soan type, and include a new form, a kind of 
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awl nude on a small oval pebble flaked on botii sides at otic 
end ro make a slurp point. Associated flakes are similar to 
f , -i fi- Scan; a few arc retouched, and one is a steep scraper with 
fine trimming. Faceting of the platform is rare. ’The age of 
this series** adds Paterson, ‘is uncertain, but, cp judge from 
typology and the state of preservation, it is undoubtedly fairly 
late and must be at the earliest contemporary with the lute 
Snan, possibly later, perhaps even of the fourth gJaa.il age/ 4 * 
In the J he turn valley of Kashmir, de Terra and E'atctson found 
‘great numbers of artificially flaked stones, among which were 
flakes and cotes reminiscent of palaeolithic technique' uv 
eluding rite LevaUnisian; ‘but in all these places it was certain 
char the flakes are associated with pottery faring layers of either 
neolithic or historic date*. 

Thar has not carried us very' far— or, rather, it has earned us 
too lar— and the three terraces which have been noted in the 
liras and Banganga valleys, with their consistent assemblage 
of choppers and hand axes (p. 40), likewise take us at pt«eiit 
no further in this problem. But in central India the evidence 
begins to clear* In the last chapter attention was drawn to a 
remarkable disc and blade industry described by Santa ha 
from the upper gravels of the Pravara, tributary of.the Godis 
virt. 50 This industry apparently overlies the bulk of the Achco* 
ban handaxes which, with rare survivals just sufficient to 
suggest j cultural overlap, are, if the account is correctly 
inteipreted, concentrated in Gravel I, the lowest, ol the 
geological succession (above, p. 4ft), It does not Jit easily into 
the current categories, and may provisionally be known as the 
"Upper Pravira* until its position and affinities are mote amply 
established. Its mateiials arc agate, chert, chalcedony and 
jasper, and its forms commute a miscellany of scrapers, blades 
and cores. The cotes, 10 tome of which rhe somewhat loose 
term 'CUctoman' is applied, include also very Mn'GUctoiv 
tan examples worked all ova by prcssure^tcchniquc, with 
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irregular wavy edge. Amongst the blades a type about an inch 
long with blunted back and retouched edge merges into an 
end-scraper in example* with more emphatic Ha king; but there 
arc also half-round scrapers and itdc^ciajpOl with extensive 
retouch, and indeed the blade-^crapcr scries exhibits a wide 
range and an evolved tradition, A few flakes show Lcvallnis 
characters with faceted striking-platform and some retouching 
round the edges. Two or tliree implements with beaked point 
may be described a* burins—it relatively rare rype in India, 
Microliihir elements occurred mi tire overlying silt, above a 
considerable intervening deposit devoid of artifacts; but the 
Upper Pravara as a whole showed no specifically micro! ichic 
trend, and a vaguely Aurignaciin fanes can be claimed lor 
it without emphasis. It shows some analogy with earlier pluses 
of the Kenya Capstan or Autigfucian, and may in fact be the 
Joterunner of ait equivalent Indian development. It is at least 
sufficient to encourage further search for a true Upper Palaeo- 
hthic phase in the Indian succession, 

A comparable him of an Upper Palaeolithic horizon was 
delected by Commander K. R. U. Todd in a clap and gravel- 
pit at Khandivii. ;1 miles north of Bombay, 11 though hnc 
again an admirable piece of pioneer-work awaits consolida¬ 
tion and development. Upon the native rock, a deposit of 
bluish-brown clay, the Lower Clay, j to jo inches thick con¬ 
tained rough tools and Hakes ‘somewhat recalling a Clacton 
industry’ but occasionally showing more than one period of 
flaking. This industry approximates in kind to the prc-Soan. 
On the surface of the Lower Clay occurred another somewhat 
similar industry'comprising scrapers, cores and choppers,some¬ 
times m mint condition, with ‘an early form of rostrate hand- 
axc*. Overlying the Lower Clay was the Lower Gravel, r -6 
feet ihick. Containing numerous implements of Abbevillian 
and Clactonim types in varying stales of preservation. On the 
surface of the gravel were G lac to man Hakes and Achculian 
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hmdaxci in mint condition, with a number of Unclassified 
flake* implement* ‘probably Acheutian in culture'. So far. ail 
is reasonably plain sailing. In the proem context it is the tela* 
tKinship of these lower layers to their successors that matters. 

Above the Lower Gravel was alternatively a Further layer of 
day known as the Middle Clay, ot a sandy stratum feptesent- 
ing probably the htctizatiou of the upper part of the Lower 
Gravel. These deposits were themselves devoid of implements, 
but on their surface was a blade industry, including cotes, 
blades and scrapers, with a few small handaxet made on Hakes. 
On top of the sand or Middle Clay lay the L'pper Gravel, 
about J feet deep, on which was found a working'floor with 
a blade and burin industry accompanied by little heaps of 
waste Rakes of indurated sit ale. Ovet all were 18 inches ol 
Upper Clay containing a mure developed blade and burin 
industry, including polyhedral and angle burins and one ot 
parrot-beak type. In and on the surface appeared the inevitable 
rnicrohtluc industry of these pans (see below, and Chapter 7), 
[n this senes, both the Lowet and the Middle Clays may 
represent periods of ptuviaribn, whilst the gravels may indicate 
pluses of a scmwriJ character,- but to eq uate the pluviatiom 
with the standard glaciations is. in the present state of know* 
ledge, mere guesswork. At a venture, the Lower Clay might 
be matched with the penultimate glaciation, and, if so, is 
congenially associated with its prc'Soaii'Abbevillian industries 
whilst the Middle CJay may correspond to the last glaciation, 
which would thus be brought into a familiar terminal relation' 
ship with a blade, burin and sciaper industry of a roughly 
Upper Palaeolithic facies. Beyond that oracular statement, 
even guesswork faltets. 

In the south of India a partially equivalent LfppCi PabcO' 
litliic scorn to emerge as Series t of the Camnmdc'Burkjtt 

* Todd i-hodjib! iha* iht Low** wa* Lnt down under plural condi* 
[juiif, liui ihm ix pcrtupi \n% likely ikiu ihc view ficrc 
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succession. Jn the Nandikanania Pass porch of Madras (p, 4S), 
on the surface of a red alluvial day which ts in turn sealed by 
red sandy sail— both layers which should be subsequent to 
die gravels containing the liandow* and flats Hindus fries of 
Series i and 2.— have been found a number af kiidUbhdc* of 
black (Lydian*) stone showing fine bl miring down the backs, 
together with corc^crapm and burins mostly of the gouge type. 
Small crescents or 1 lunate* 1 , however, of a normal microlicfiic 
type also occur in the Series, and. if in place, suggest that the 
industry may he too Lite 10 constitute an immediate follow*up 
of the Mid'Plristocene Series 3 and i, On the other hand. 
Series j has an affinity with the so-called Capstan of Kenya, 
where lunate* also occur with backcd^bbdes, burins and end- 
scrapers. Incidentally, two radiocarbon dates for the port Lilly 
comparable Upper Caps ian of North Africa give r, £jdo 
and 5000 n T <;., iC and, if the Indian daring should prove to be 
of the same order or even somewhat earlier, an appreciable gap 
between Series 2 and 3 becomes virtually certain. 

In brief* the Upper ftavara and possibly the Kbandivli 
groups are for iJk moment the only industries in Itidu for 
which an organically intermediate position can be claimed 
with reasonable probability between the AcheuliasvLcvab 
loisian groups of the late Middle Pleistocene and the evolved 
nucrolirhk Spread' to which we must now' mm. 

The stnalUtouc (micro! ithic) industries of Europe* Africa, 
western Asia and India present, like the iiandaxcs before them* 
a standard example of the problems of diffusion over a wide 
map. Their considerable degree of specialization and a vague 
but nor enurdy negligible approximation in their dating (as 
it scemj) do indeed suggest some sort of cultural nexus in then 
distribution; bur progress m the undemanding of this remark, 
able possibility iv dependent upon a closer analysis of the 
existing material and the acquisition of new. There is slight 
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but accumulating evidence that Arabia formed a cultural, as 
indeed it forms a geographical, extension of die Sahara Zone, 
and so may have commuted a centra! link between non hern 
Africa and western Asia on the one hand and India on the 
other (cf. p. jS). 

There are many places in India, such as the banks of the 
Narbada* where the most casual collector can readily fill his 
pockets with these small flakes and implements. Their material 
—ofieu chalcedony, agate, or other semi^predous stones— 
catches the eye, and their minute size stimulates curiosity and 
acquisitiveness. Many of them arc undoubtedly the remains of 
composite toolsi of which wood or bone formed a part; (or 
example, airow'shafts with bath of small sharp flakes such as 
I unites, inset and gummed near the paint on opposite sides 
of the shaft* Most of them, on the ether hand, can only be 
described as ‘industrial waste 1 * 

The familiar Imtates—oesceuf^hapcd flakes from * inch to 
% rtf ll inches in length* w ith the natural edge of the flake as the 

cord and steep retouching to blunt the rear arc, to take the 
pressure of die thumb gi j to inset in wood or bone—arc (he most 
con sum denominator of mkrolithic industries, whether in 
Africa or India. Splayed luiutcs may have been used as trans^ 
verse arrowheads. Trapezoidal forms occur occasionally but 
are rare; and points which can fairly be likened \o the numerous 
bur ms of north Africa and western Europe are very except 
uorul indeed, unless 'borers* arc included. Triangles merge 
into angular lunaits and scarcely deserve separate classifies 
tint x Disc scrapers are relatively abundant but arc not paiti^ 
cularly characteristic of the miciolithit complex. On the whole* 
ihe Indian microhthtc groups make an indifferent showing 
beside those of Africa* Palestine and Europe. Attempts to 
subdivide them into categories such as hioji^geometrir and 
‘geometric' arc a move in the right direction but are premarnre 
in the present state of tlie evidence. As elsewhere* a very Urge 
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proportion of the material consists mrrdy of primary Rakes* 
which in .i few ittitmttt suggest use but arc mostly waste. 

On zhe map, the concentrations of nuemliduc ^tzes arc m 
central and southern India* with extensions up the west ram i 
10 the lower Indus. The Punjab and the north cm plains arc 
almost blank, though whether this is significant or rather due 
to inadequate exploration or to the covering of appropriate 
sites by aggradatinn cannot be affirmed. A similar doubt 
arises from the teeming absence of microluht from apnh*«ui 
India —hast Bengal, Orissa and Assam. But the negation 
receives support from the fact that south-east Asia as a whole 
has failed, so far. to produce any inter uhrhic industry truly 
comparable with (for of India south of the Vindhyas. 

The dating of these Indian industries is ai present full of 
doubt. Provisionally, a line of division may be drawn between 
(earlier) miciolithic industries which arc not dearly associated 
with pottery and (later) ones which arc. True, the incidence of 
pottery is likely to be a variable and even accidental datum. In 
recent years a number of Laic Stone Age cultures devoid of 
pottery haw been identified tpuijdieaJly in Asia: at Kjla Gul 
Mohammed near Quetta in Baluehrium m jarmo in the fuoi^ 
lulls of northern Iraq cast of the Tigris, at Jericho in Jordan, 
and farther west in Cyprus. At Jarrno radiocarbon tess* give 
a date about 4700 &.c. or earlier. At Jericho similar tests indri 
tare that the pre^pottm 1 Neolithic was flourishing both before 
and alia tfooo b.c. The Baluch example produced a radio 
carbon dale of about j 3 $0 ILO. Broadly* it may be affirmed that 
there is no reason* as know ledge stands, ro assume the existence 
ni good kih^baked pottery anywhere in the work! much before 
4000 B.C.. or in India before 3000 u + r , Some at least of the 
pottery found with umtolirhs in India ii of the Bronze or even 
the Iron Age, re. well within the rst millennium u,c . Indeed ii 
ri a lair generalisation that, in the Deccan and probably also in 
peninsular India, rbe Iron Age, which began there riot earlier 
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than tlic 5ch century b,c, and in tome places appreciably later, 
it an alien structure founded ducctly upon a microltihic and 
chilcolitbic substratum (sue Chapter 7). 

Unril recently, a elastic instance of the variable relationship 
of pottery to mi uroliths was supplied by Sank.ilia's wdLlviiown 
site in Gujarat, at Langhnaj. There a considerable depth of 
dry wind-blown sand accu mu fated anciently, but. at an aver* 
age depth of four feel from the present surface* the ace u a nuta¬ 
tion was interrupted by a faint layer of lnjmm r indicating 
temporarily damper conditions. In the lower pan of the sand 
above the humus* microliibs were assndaicJ with pots herd* 
of 'Neolithic" age or later. The humus Jand'surtace itself and 
1 he sand below it were long thought to be completely devoid 
of pottery; but further examination of these layers in 1 ami 
e^J 4 is said to have produced Very small quantities of ex> 
rremdy comminuted pieced of coarse, handmade and ilbfired 
pot(cry\ 3i The few fragments found were exceedingly tiny* 
and, if they are truly in rilrt and have uoi merely percolated 
through the very flimsy humtisdayer, it would be interesting to 
know whether wr are here confronted with true pottery or 
rather with baked bashctdiiiuigs such as have been noted in 
the Upper Kenya Capstan. The buried humus layer produced 
vast numbers of microlirhs (including a majority of primary 
(takes) of quartz, jasper and chert. With them were sandstone 
slabs Rattened on one side and used for grinding; and mineral' 
uted human skeletons of'modem* dolichocephalic type, found 
in a crouched position below ihc humus* are assumed to be 
related burials. The fauna included Indian- rhinoceros, hog*- 
deer, axis deer* nilgai antelope, black buck* ho vines* mon* 
goose* pig* horse, dog or wolf* tortoise and fish* but not, in the 
latest review of the material* any him ui domestication. Nor 
dn the grind ing'Stoncit necessarily reflect agriculture, since they 
may equally have been used for wild gmtw and spied. In any 
ease* it seems likely that the economy of die settlement was 
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dominantly that of the hmiter, It should be added rliar, in the 
sand below the main occupation'level was found a part of the 
shouldet'bladc of Ri/flftivre/ tmwntis tearing at least eight 
artificial pits on one side and suggesting use as an anvil in the 
fabrication of micioiiths. 

The general picture is that of a community squatting on the 
dry sandy soil during a period of moderate rainfall, and occu# 
pied in the manufacture of small blades of which many may be 
supposed to have been set in bone or wood as composite tools* 
The small pebbles available for this purpose may have been 
collected in the Sabarman river, some eighteen miles away. 
The community lived mainly on the products of the chase, 
bur they supplemented their meat with prepared grasses or 
herbs, which nature may have provided without artificial aid. 
Pottery in the accepted sense was either absent or, if sparsely 
present, was of the crudest son. 

The stone industry from tins land'surface included a great 
quantity of waste, due to the uncertain and irregular flaking of 
die materia] used. Fluted cores show that many of the blades 
broke off halfway down the core, but arc small monuments 
of human persistency. Some cores were made from thick Hakes, 
a practice noted elsewhere in central India. Of a hundred 
implements properly so-called (as distinct from mere frakesj, 
the commonest is ihe Innate, backed along the arc either from 
one side or both. Irregular specimens, bulging nearer one end, 
may be described as points. These may have been used as 
arrowheads. For the rest, the series includes a few rather crude 
scrapers, and art obliquc'cndcd point which might almost be 
described as a burin; bin as a whole the industry ts a poor one, 
with few 1 specialized forms. 

No significant difference is noted between the microliths on 
the ancient land'Surface and those found (in far smaller 
numbers) with potsherds in the overlying sand. Again, the 
vast majority of the specimens from this upper layer are no mote 
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than minute primary frfakc;, The assorated sherds* though of 
far better quality than the straps Gom the lower levels, have 
not been tinted mote timely than 'Ncolidiiofioit Age\ 

A similar vagueness oGen attaches to thirds found else when? 
with micrdtithit industries, and the only value which can be 
derived from the association is rhe implication that no very 
remote age is ascribablc iti the industries in question: be it 
repeated that moss of diem are probably not earlier than the 
jsr millennium fur* True, in East Africa etude pottery, or 
something very like it (above, p B 73), occurs in rhe Upper 
Kenya Capsbu which is basically Upper Palaeolithic but 
includes an appreciable mioolubic dement, particularly 
lit nates hoot J to t inch in length. This in Just ry has not yet 
been closely dated, though a North African analogy of about 
Ojoo-5000 u,ci* has already been cited (p. 69). The Gupsian 
is followed m Africa south of the Sahara by more whole* 
hearted! y microlflhit groups, ol which the earlier Wilton has 
been compared with the latest of the four Cammiadc^Burkitr 
series Gom South India — a profuse surfocewndlunge of pigmy 
rook including lunate** backed kuifoblades, triangles* and 
COfMCtapcti. Similar micro! Glue assemblages* equally undated 
have been collected widely in the Mali] and Godavari valleys, 
the Vmdhy.li Hills and elsewhere in the centre and rhe south, 
bur only in two instances have they, at the time of writing* been 
associated with an informative stratigraphy devoid o! pottery. 

The lift! is at Rangpur in KJihiawad where, beneath 
material related to the Indus Civilisation, was a layer eou^ 
raining crude mi cro lit hs of jasper and agate w ithout pottery. 
The layer has not yet been adequately investigated, and all that 
can be said is that on this sue micmhihs were in me not liter 
than the latter half of the and millennium nx. The second 
instance is in the Tuincvdly District of the southern pan of 
Fix J J Madras Staie. Here the coastal plain tt characterized by rxiciv 

sivc sand-dunes or ftm, whence the sites associated with them 
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a/e knowu as Jen ares. Hie sands arc connected with fossil 
beaches of calcareous sands largely of organic origin. Farther 
inland several muiphdogieal steps representing successive 
lagoon'flouts of a greater age have been observed. On these 
various steps. A, B and C horizons have formed, but in 
many places the loose A horizon has been blown away, so that 
on die surface of the cemented li horizon is now encountered 
a concentration «f industries originally deposited on or in A. 
In the aggregate, ihe industries imisi extend back to a very 
appreciable antiquity. They have beets studied by Professor 
Zetiner and Mrs. Allchin, Jt 

Those stratified Teii industries contain lunaira, transverse 
arrowheads, bifacial points showing pressuretaking, backed 
blades, unifacial and bifacial discoid*, a micmbtmn, end' arid 
sidc'Sctaptfs, and an occasional pebble chopping'tool of 
greater size. The tools are of quartz and variously coloured 
dims. On certain sites, association with black'and/red sherds 
of urifiield or megalith type and of the last rhree or four centuries 
H.n. is ascribed to the blowing away of the A horizon and the 
consequent re'deposition of the sherds at the lower level. There 
is little doubt that, as a whole, ihe Tinncvelly fed industry 
icpicscnts a prc'pottcTy or at least a Uott'pottcty phase. Tlie 
pressure'flaked bifacial implements arc elsewhere absent Irom 
India bur recur in Ceylon, 

We seem to have here the vestiges of a hunting or fishing 
people settled or temporarily encamped in the vicinity oi an old 
cojst'ltne 20-30 feci higher than today, sometime before the 
advent of polished stone axes (rare in any event so far south) 
and the pottery'using Chalcolitfuc, The phrase 'Mesolithic 
Period’ is still roo nebulous in India for definitive use, but ir 
would appear likely that, under the impact possibly of micro/ 
liihic elements received via Arabia (p. 70), iri the Peninsula 
as in Africa a micro!irhic trend in the Upper Palaeolithic was 
subsequently so emphasized as ro represent 1 distinctive stage 
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in the Stone Ape sapience. The general absence of a mie flint 
or obsidian deprived the Indian tool-maker of the apt materials 
which encouraged his opposite numbers in Africa and Europe 
to perfect she fabrication of these minute implements, and, 
with occasional exceptions, it must be confessed that lire Indian 
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micro-mdusmes rarely rise above the second-rate, K. R. U, 

Todd, however, who had an extensive knowledge of Indian tfjr- it< 

tm credit! is point u I illy in the Bombay aica, 31 came to the 
interesting conclusion that ‘the [west] coastal micro! trhs as a 
whole appear, ftom their form, pjttnation and state of preserva¬ 
tion, to be definitely of earlier date than the pygmies from the 
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inland tires at Jubbulpotc and the Vmdhya Hills. Further* 
they include many forms not unaided lii the inland sites, which 
seem to consist of (unites, blades and cores only." If this pb* 
serration is confirmed—and it is consistent with fhe scarcity of 
microliths fkthrr ease though a erode no pottery industry has 
recently been recognized near Durgapur in West Bengal—it 
may he interpreted as a further pointer towards a western, and 
therefore south-west Asian or northeast African, source for the 
Indian series, and will once more illustrate our 'Indian Ocean 
cultunvpcKjl 1 (sec above* p + j8). 

Certainly at rite end of the story, m and before the jrd cen¬ 
tury fl.c*, die technical level uas a low one. The pre-iron Age 
culture at the inland site of Btahmagiri, which was of this 
Ft/ rf periods was (airly extensively sampled and produced only a 

crude fiakedudustry with a micro!nhie bias—small backed^ 
knives, serrated blades, one crested fialec* a beaked burin (0* 
side-scrapcrs + and an interior lunate. These poor implements 
were associated with polished stone axes arid occasional copper 
and brume* and would seem to represent the microlithic iradi^ 
non at its last gasp. 

The relationship of die Chalcolithic and iron-using cultures 
of central India with microlithic industries will be further con* 
stdeu'd in Chapter 7* 

Ai present (he mm "Neolithic" nr 'New Stone Age 1 does not 
make much sense in India. Unless some of the tnicrolithic 
cultures be so classified, no integral Neolithic culture Isas yet 
been isolated there. Blade-industries with a mtCEobthk trend 
existed* as we have already seen, both before and after the 
introduction of metals. It is Im certain tliit polished scone im¬ 
plements preceded some slight knowledge of copper or bronze. 
Before turning to thetp. however, something more mmt be said 
of the Hakes and blades which culminated in the Chakolkhrc 
cultures of northern and central India. 
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Both at Sukkur and at Rolin, situated on opposite banks of 
riir lower Indus in Sind. have been found cortv and flakes 
industries showing a typological affinity with she Chakolithie 
series but associated neither with pottery nor with metal- iJ 
This might be explained by [lie evident fact that the sites were 
primarily workshops. On the other hand, there is also some 
geological reason for supposing ihii they antedate the hid us 
Chakolithie, in this the hilbrop soil associated with them <hv 
appears on the slopes under a covering of sill left by an Indus 
flooding at a considerably higher level than today and a 
fertmi higher than in Indus^Civtlizarjon timet, (hi the early 
days of Mohenjtvdno the floocbphin of rhe lower Indus was 
at least twenty feet lower than today.) This has suggested bur 
does not prove that die Sukkur-Rohri industries may be earlier 
than, and ancestral eq, the Cbakdorhic cores and flakes of the 
Indus valley, though not necessarily at any very grew interval 
of time. 

Then material n derived from the Eocene limestone of the 
locality and is as true a flint as can be found in the sutv 
continent. The cores, Hakes and implements occur on lull' 
tops, either on or dose to the surface, and include both uiv 
pad mite J examples jikI others showing degrees ol pafitutioti 
which have been thought, without emphasis, to indicate a 
lime* scale, Amongst much waste, the Sukkur series comprises 
broad and narrow blades, all somewhat crude and thick* with 
rare retouching down one m both sides and sometimes with -i 
natural *baek f oi cortex; flakes either wiih lengthwise or with 
convergent primary flaking; a few ‘plane’ scrapers with steep 
trimming; a few conical cores showing long, narrow, shallow 
flakc^scarsp like the cores typical of ihe Indus Civilization; 
and uccAUOttal axedike cores bearing a superficial resemblance 
to Achculian lurid axes but differing horn them in technique 
.it in date. The Rohn sites produce large quantities of blades 
com* mostly conical, and a multitude of crude and irregular 
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blades which may be regarded as "export reject 1 , Ii is suffix 
ciemly evident from the careful preparation shown by some of 
the corn that blades of good quality were also made, cortv 
pinble more nearly with the better examples from the Civile 
zatbn. These better blades were presumably dispersed by 
trade. 

The great Civilization which flourished in the Indus valley 
and southward!* to rhe Gulf of Cambay at flic end of the 3rd 
millemuitm will be discussed in the next chapter, but here it 
may be observed dial the common knife with which lbs 
Civilization widely supplotioucd its bronze tools was a lung, 
parallel'Sided blade ofehen* Similar blade* arc found in some 
of ihe Baluds Eulhcommuniues which existed before or along' 
side the Civilisation. The blades were raicly retouched; 
Colonel O. H. Gordon has noted that* of 1,753 examined ai 
the two principal Indus sites, only 104 showed any secondary 
working; a lew of these bad been worked down both sides to 
form 4 point, some are backed, and some are notched ar the 
base foi binding to a handle. The peculiarly brifh.iui gloss 
produced on the edge by the tutting of corn has occasionally 
been detected. Some of the nuclei or cores were also polished 
and liad probably been used at burnishers on metal. No 
characteristic microlithic forms sue present. On the other hand, 
there arc a lew large f sometimes huge] squatty sea ioitcd ‘axes' 
which may have been either lines or im>cu iters. 

Parallel'sided chert blades of nntm.il Indus type have been 
found as fit south as southern Karina wad, at the Indus sites of 
Lofbal and Rang pur. It may he therefore that there is a cul¬ 
tural kinship between these blades and those which have in 
recent years been recovered from a considerable series of Chat' 
col it hie rites in central India (northern and central Deccan); 
Tripuri, Nagda, Mahevhwar, Navda T**K Pfakash, filial, 
Ncvlsa. Jot we, Marik. and Maski. At these sites the Chaleo^ 
lathee phase, though not closely dated, is dearly posotndus. and 
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laoo-joo Of 400 tt.c. is probably a fait guide, * Nor. in spite 
of ihc occasional affinity of their flakcriudustiy with that of the 
north* can ii be described as significantly 'Indus 1 1 if has, as 
already pointed out, a strongly microlirhk bias (doubtless 
emphasized by the limitations ofthe raw material available) and 
includes lunates and occasionally other microlithic forms, 
although the published ascription of die over-all term H micro- 1 
lithic* to an industry such as that at Maski, where chert blades 
up to inches Jong arc included, ts not to be commended. 
Further reference will be made in Chapter 7 to rhc$c central 
Indian cultures; meanwhile it may be suspected that the Maski 
blades, like those of Kldiilwadi, represent an intrusion from the 
blade^industries of riotthAvestem India into the essentially 
microlithic cultures of rhe Deccan ► 

Finally* something must be said about the ground or polished 
stone axes and adzes which arc among© the most characteristic 
stone artifacts of India. In some regions of the Deccan or the 
Peninsula they can be picked up almost casually un a country 
walk- The sequel normally is that their rind-spot is quickly 
forgotten, and for museums of India and Great Britain contain 
innumerable unidentified examples. Something like eighty 
localities can* however, be put on the map* and it is dear that, 
apart from a thin scatter 111 the tiorth'wesc (sometimes out of 
Context h die distribution tics south-east of a tine drawn from 
Bombay rn Kanpur (Cawnporc) on the middle Canges and 
extends at least as far south as the Kfiveri river- In other words, 
the axes belong essentially to eastern and southern India, but 
arc absent from the extreme sourh and from Ceylon. 

On the basis of form they have been tentatively divided mro 
three groups, each subdivided into four subgroups. Within 

* Ssiiirf \ hia i^'4i written, Or. SinLIij Lu me 1 !ui 4 C14 itulyin of 
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rhc narrow limits of the present summary 1 do not propose to 
discuss i hr individual types ot possible variations in rheir 
distribution. This hat been attempted in pan by Subbarao. 
Worm an and Allthin*** but except in the BeUary region little 
exact in lor motion is forthcoming. Here it will suffice to 
differentiate die two underlying techniques;. Technique x corv 
usu of (a) ilic rough hammer-shaping of the stone—commonly 
Jiuntie trap or basalt—followed by (b) the further reduction 
of n n wanted c xcte&cenccs by means of a f fabricate! 1 (rather like 
a stone finger) and sometimes by pec king, and (e) a final 
grinding and polishing of the cutiinp edge and oltcn ova half 
or less than half of the surface of the tool The resulting tram- 
verse section is ovoid* trapezoidal ui ttilMmrigulai, Technique 
2 consists of (a) the removal of Hake* bom faces and sides of 
rhe core so that an implement with almost flat laces and 
rectangular section is produced* and (fa) in general the smooth 
polishing, wkli occasional peeking, of the whole or most o\ 
tile surfaces . The commonest type in Technique t is an axe or, 
rarely, adxe with a bluraly pointed (sometime* rounded) butt; 
the must distinctive type in Technique l is the tanged or 
shouldered adze or hoe. 

The pointed-bun axes were first put into a stratigraphies! 

I^Llej f z context in 194^ Qt Srahmagiri in northern Mysore, thirty miles 

south ofBclJary. There, on an ancient town-site, the latcsi of a 
clear sequence of three main cultures was dared by its roulcued 
and russet-coated painted (“Andhra") wares (p, 31) to the 1st 
century a.p. Below and overlapping n was an elaborately 
iron-using ‘megalith 1 culture (p. i&z) which h unlikely to have 
arrived there much before the ltd century B.c. In mm* over/ 
bpping and underlying tins megalith cuhure was a Chaleo* 
lithic culture with two subdivisions, marked by abundant 
pointed-butt axes, crude micro!ith*. rough pottery and Tare 
scraps of copper atid bronze. The overlaps in each ease imply 
i partial contemporaneity between the new culture and the old. 
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bur equally in each cast there wai nn organic cultural transit 
riot*. We art dealing with three menu ally disctiict culture* of 
which the lowest is characterized by the axes and ended, as a 
cultural substratum, soon after zoo B*c. In other words, our 
stone axes with ihtlr copper-'bronze accompaniment endured 
in the southern Deccan Ibi something like three centuries after 
the use of iron had been established farther north. The con- 
irase is nor remarkable; there arc much lawt analogies tot an 
emphatically differential development in India. 

The Brail mag jri axe culture or cultures expended down* 
wards through 8 or 9 vertical Icct of ocaipaLiorvmaterial 
not mere dump, much of it, but the legitimate accumula^ 
rion of floors, hearths and structures over a very appreciable 
period. What this means m rcims of time ii anyone's guess. 
Five centuries are probably not a fantastic overestimate and 
about 700 B.c. is offered as a provisional and schematic dare 
for the beginning of this particular settlement. 

The Brahmagiri evidence is not alone- ft is matched by that 
obtained by Dr. Suhtuno ai Sanganakallu* close to 5 cllary k 
where there was m agriculture accumulation 4I feci dctip (a 
considerable depth on this hill-top site) before the mcgalithic 
culture arrived upon the scene. Again the axes were associated 
with nuernfirhic Hakes, and again an overlap was obsetved 
between the two nuns cultures. 

Oihcr evidence lupporci ihe active survival of poimed/buti 
or comparable axes into the latter half of the is* millennium 
B.c.i for example, at Squepur in the Gaya district of Bihar 
they occurred with good Northern Black Polished Ware 
(p. jo) and iron in a sitarihrd series. Iw But the occasional 
presence of an hob ted stone axe (for example, ai Taxila) in 
j late occupation is nut necessarily significant cbm™logically 
or geographically, since these distinctive object! are liable to 
have been picked up as curiosities or even used lot cult-put^ 
poses at any period down to the present day. They can still be 
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seen In Souih India a* offerings or symbols at village shrines. 
Only when they ire present in quantity or are aisoeiated with 
factory*flakes or with other objects of the same cultural stage 
can they Surly be regarded as utile tools. Whilst they may well 
have survived in this capacity in backwaters of the Deccan or 
the Peninsula to an appreciably later date, rheic is at present no 
clear evidence of ihcir fabrication after the end of the 3rd crjv 
rury b,c> or thereabouts. 

At the other limit of the timescale* there is no proof that 
these axes preceded the working of copper or bronze. True, a 
negative uf this kind is difficult to establish since* at the best, 
metal was scarce amongst the axc> using coni mum ties. But, as 
we have seen, it was known ro the axemen I sure of BrahtmgirL 
Similarly, in the lowest post^palaeolithic phase* at Ncvas 5 in 
the Upper God 3 vari>Pr&vara basin polished pointed'bn tt axes 
and hammcivstoiies were accompanied by two chisels, a needle* 
a Spear and four beads, all of copper or bronze, together with 
the microStthk (chalcedony) indurtiy of lunate, triangles acid 
backed blades which we ate learning to associate with the 
axes . 11 The pottery incjtided distinctive spouted vc$scls with 
Haring rims, painted with geometrical and other designs in 
black on a hue rc'dippcd surface and compatible with the 
warts Imm other chakolithio sites (Maiik + Jorvve t Navda ’Jolt) 
in the northern Deccan. The absolute chronology of these sites 
has not yet been determined; but on some of them the Chaleo^ 
luhic w as succeeded by an lion Age culture of the latter half 
of the ts t millennium b t c* p and thu general context IS cousin 
tent with the evidence from Brahrrugrri* Short oi proof it is 
likely that most of the polished pointcddmn and similar stone 
axes of India were made between tooo and 20 0 ax,, with a 
preference for the latter half of that periodL 

Befote the origin of the Indian axes is considered* something 
must be said of a more individual type of implement which 
* SepjHictl find (be paWdiihic phan dUpouis flf day ami sill. 
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partially coincides with rhem in distribution* The ranged and 
shouldered hoc nr adi;c, with angular nr sloping shoulders, 
often careful ly polished and wiih a singles ha infercd edge in 
one of the broad piano, is a wdbknown though not a com-' 
man type in certain pans of eastern India* as far south as the 
lower Godavari, The material n commonly chen or schist. 
In Assam the form occurs freely except in the Sadiya from ter 
area; but example from the Garo and Klmsr Hi Ik are rough 
and irregular and suggest provincial imiuucms. Though tare 
in Bengal (an example has recently been found in Midnaput 
district) they reappear near the BengahSnuih Bihar border in 
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the Santa! Parginas, Manbhiim and Dhiflbiim. and farther 
south in Mayufblunj arid elsewhere in Oris aa. To the wesr, 
stray specimens have been Ion rid in the Banda district of 
southern LLP. and within the fortifications of Kaushainbi 
(p. 11$) ¥ and one is alleged to luve come from as far afield as 
ChifOE in Rajasthan. Generally* however, the eastern bias of 
the type is dear enough. 

Beyond India, Burma has produced good example** and 
% t$ the tyjrc, highly finished or in the rough, is widely character-' 

isttc of ramJvcost Asia. It is recorded from Malaya; in Inchv 
China it is included both in rhe stalled Bac^Soiuan culture 
north of Hanoi and in the more southerly Somrnng Sen 
culture of Cambodia and A mum. En no instance has an 
example been found by a competent excavator, but (here 
seems little doubt that she users of the shouldered hoe were also 
potters and occasionally employed bronze or copper . 13 In Tong' 
king* allegedly associated remain* were ol the Han period 
(zoi o-c.-a.d. 220). Farther north usually crude shouldered 
hoes occur sporadically over a wide stretch of China from 
Hong Kong id Hunnan said the Yanguc valley of Szechwan / 1 
More doubtfully p they are reported from Manchuria and Japan. 
The type has been related* very speculatively, to bronze 
shouldered axes of cite Yin dynasty (about 3 aoc-rozS n.o.) in 
Afrpang, souths west <if Tientsin / 1 Certainly the more I uglily 
finished rectangular examples suggest a metal prototype* and it 
has beets inspected that the stone was in some instances cm 
with a metal wilt* a tcdiuii;uc which mil obtains in India/* 
The evidence as a whole points to a Chinese parentage for 
the shouldered hoe, wiili an origin perhaps in the earlier half 
of the ist millennium ilc and a southerly trend through the 
Chinese lowlands to Laos and Burma, When it arrived in 
India is at present Unknown; tip example has these been found 
in any significant association, although the Tong king eviV 
deuce, if verified* might favour 3 date m the brier half of the 
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millennium, he. somewhat laier than rhr fine of (he polished 
axes. To link iu arrival with that of Amtroasiaiir languages from 
south-ca stern Asia, as has been attempted, rs mere guesswork. 

To return now to the polished axes of India is in some 
mrasuic to retrace the same ground. It can lx stated without 
argument that these essentially cast'!miiaii types wete not 
derived, at any rate directly, from western Asia. 1 * On the other '* 

hand, they occur in Burma, although casual collecting lias 
made it impossible to plot find'Spots adequately on the map. 

More vaguely still, Laos has produced both axes and shouldered 
adzes. Its Malaya peeked and partially smoothed axes, com' 
parable with those from India though more round 'butted, arc a 
recognized type. In Tongking they were used by communities 
which were Still, it seems, latgely in the limiting stage, without 
systematic ibod'produetion, and a technical sequence with an 
increasing use of SKHJC'poUlhing has been postulated though 
not proved. Farther north, they occur in Honan and Shantung, 
and it has been observed that some of the North Chinese 
examples of pecked axes correspond even more closely with cer> 
rain of those of India than do the examples from IndO'China. 

The parchy state of present knowledge, and not least the 
absence of cltat dating, prevents any close correlation of the 
Chinese and the Indian evidence; but, geographically, routes 
up rhe Yangtze river (for example), past Szechwan in die duct' 
t*on of Hunnan and the Burma passes seem possible for the 
axis, though scarcely for ihcshouldeied hoes, w hich, unlike the 
axes, are absent from Yunnan. Alternatively, coasial routes to 
ii id O'China are feasible lines of access ro Burma. Assam and 
Bengal. At least the evidence is ample enough to suggest, tflcss 
forcibly than in the case of ihc shouldered hoes, an eastern 
origin for our Indian series, wiih a bias in favour of central 
China, liven so, the major exploitation of the round'butted oi, 
more characteristically, point'bufted axe occurred on Indian 
soil. 
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There remain* the most import am question of ah: whai. in 
remit of living man. man upon the landscape, is the implies- 
lion of the whole of this stone-axe phase? Of the skeletal types 
of Brahma girl and elsewhere nothing can lx said until the 
lotiding Anthropological Department of India produces its 
long-overdue reports. Meanwhile, we know not the shape of 
any one of these wicldcrt of the stone axe. But whir can be 
inferred of their way ofllfef 

First, ir can be affirmed that rhe great accumulation at 
Brahma gin reflects an essentially static, food-producing popular 
lion, which had lived in timber huts, some at least recti linear 
on plan and reinforced by basic dry-stone walls. Thesurround- 
mg country side under natural conditions would be jungle, but 
their abundant atone axes would enable the villagers to make 
clearings for farming, probably with the assistance of fire. 

In ibis content. Dr. C* Von Furer-Httimendoff has suggested 
the living analogy of die Rcddis, who maintain today an 
atavistic mode of life in the bills flanking the Godavari gorge 
of the Deccan. They stand midway between semi-uomadic 
food-gatherers and settled peasantry, occupying hamlets of no 
great substance, and they supplement wild plants and tubers 
by raising crops and breeding an mu Is. ‘Their agricultural 
methods arc extremely primitive: (hey clear and burn the jungle 
and then sow sorghum, small millets and pulses in the ashes, 
partly by broadcasting and partly by dibbling with the help of 
a digging-stick. No hoc is used. , . . Neolithic man in posses¬ 
sion of a polished ceil may well have practised a similar inrm 
of agriculture.’*' If anything, the Brahmagiri axe-people would 
appear to have been mote advanced and stasic (or less decadent 
and harassed) than the KedJis; it may be suspected that they 
had already learned to supplement ‘slash-and-bura’ agriculture 
with some knowledge of crop-rotation. But the general picture 
of a limited agriculture based on jungle-dearartte within the 
range of nuclear settlements is a convincing one, and gives a 
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needed actuality to flic somewhat red lorn veitiges now recover.* 
able from die soil. To rhis it may be added that a number of 
binder-mounds* utuaird mostly between BcIUiy and Hospet 
lave been identified by Ptofosor Zeurwr is ana cm accumula^ 
pons of canlc-dung, and in and about one of diem I collected 
a dozen ©t more pointcchbim axes in die space of half an hour. 
In 191& Sir Leonard Woolley had a similar experience: at ihe 
Kupgil near Brllary he 'picked up* on and around a cinder- 
mound* two of three celts of bauir nap 1 ; and as Jong ago as 
1E72 R. Bruce Foot Jbund a "celt* in a dndiT-TnounJ between 
BdUry and Gacbg. The suggestion is that of a pastoral com¬ 
munity in our axe period. We may fairly regard our axe -people 
as herdsmen anchored by a rudimentary agriculture. 

In summary, about IQQO B.C, or a little later, groups of 
simple farmers* not perhaps originally very numerous, iufiltra^ 
ted into the hilbjutiglcs of nonh-eanan and eastern India, 
coming from the direction of Burma ii not bey0mi They were 
equipped with stone Industries of Neolithic types familiar 
archaeologicallj is far afield as northern China; there- already* 
however* the axe-makers may have had some knowledge of 
bronze* which is recorded historically to luve been in use in 
the North well before inoo u.C. In south-east Asia, as fat as 
Malaya* the same stone equipment is [table 10 appear with or 
without associated metal* which may not be earlier there than 
the 4th or jrd century E*G, Meanwhile stone axes, followed* as 
it seems* by the shouldered hues, found tlicit way into India 
viz Bur 11 u; hut to associate their arrival either with Austru- 
asiatic languages or with megalith* is to exceed the evidence. 
None of these sEOiic implements has yet in India been associated 
suatigrapliically with a megalith. 

In central India ii would seem chat the stone axes were super- 
imposed upon, or commingled with, the ntictolithie flake* 1 
industries which were already rooted in the centre and south of 
the subcontinent. In central India at least it is unlikely that, to 
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any major extern, the nvicrollth-JolIt were trill altogether ig- 
noiatu of agriculture and stock^kfeping, which had been well 
understood in the north and north'Wcsr for many centuries. 
To them, tit the forested valleys, the new jungles!caring axes 
may have been economically a useful accession. Whether from 
remote China the stone axe or idee was accompanied by % 
memory of copper and bronze is more problematical. This 
knowledge may rather have been contributed afresh by the 
Chalcolithic cultures o! India. So it may be that, after all, the 
bringers of the none axes were in a truly Neolithic stage of 
cullntc when they first ctileted the subcontinent. If so, here at 
last is a momentary Indian Neolithic of a conventional kind. 
Bui archaeology Jus not yet confirmed tins. Systematic evi¬ 
dence from Burma or Assam would be crucial. 
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The Indus Civilization 


T he wohh ‘chaLcOLItmic* occurred in the lau chapter 
attd will recut in Hs successors. frit a term which has been 
widely and nut always very ditscrimiuatcly used by writers on 
Indian archaeology; applied alter natively to essentially stono 
using communities to which copper or bronze .ire rare luxuries, 
ut, Jess aptly, m copper; and bronze;Uiiiig communities which 
retain a substantial though subordinate stone equipment. h 
may be accepted as an ugly utility; term; an alternative label, 
'Ifrot o met al lie'. is scarcely more elegant or exact* 

Of the Glial eolith it phase in die Baltic! i hills and the Indus 
valley much lias been written in accessible form, 1 ’ 1 and the 
ban-si summary must here suffice* In general terms, the situation 
is as follows, with the reminder that all dates prior to the latter 
half of the 3rd milieu mum (and many after it) are very insecure. 

Ill the 41k and 3rd millennia, if not hefqre, the sullen border; 
land where the Iranian plateau drops tumultuously to the Indus 
plain sheltered a hive of hidden tribal and village societies, 
appropriately cellular hut sharing a common standard of living 
and technology* In (heir recondite valleys they were diversely 
reaching the cultural optimum which then ragged milieu per; 
mined- Their pottery, modified from region to region and age 
to age, was by J00O il.c. of good quality, wheel, turned and 
wclbbaked, often ihin and attract! vely painted with geometrical 
or st 111 me,tin tic motifs which betrayed both their own indivi; 
duality and iheii cultural kinship with the societies of the great 
plateau behind them. They made stone implements amongst 
wliich simple chert blades predominated, and a little copper of 
bronze was beginning to come their way lor use nr Ornament. 
Occasional contact between one community and another and 
with the outside world ss manifest, but for the most pa it the 
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tribes of regions* though not necessarily devoid of a nomadic 
eicmcnr, were sell .'Contained on ihc bash of die local crops 
which they learned (0 irrigate by (he concentration of floods 
water (with or without masonry dams)/* and the sus^IJ Hocks 
and herds which ihe children tended on the neighbouring 
slopes. Further integral inn* whether political or cultural, was 
barred by environment. 

j USE so far, it may be claimed ihat the potential of these Up# 
land groups was not unlike that of early Greece, with its small 
lull'divided and independent stares. There, however, the civ 
compassing sea provided a sufficient measure of mutual con/ 
tact to mate* if not unity, at lent an interim roria I tenrimem 
of Greek civilization and nation hood as against the outer 
‘barbarians." of alien speech and tradition. In the massif of 
Baluchistan, save at its southernmost end, this vitalizing link 
was missing. Instead p however, there lay along its Hank the 
great plain of the Indus and ns tributary or adjacent rivers, a 
plain at that nme largely jungle-covtrcd but serving* with its 
broad waterways* in some sense as an inland sea and as a 
passable means of lateral communication. Those two factors 
—the terminal ocean and the Hanking plain—'were together 
formative in the sudden emergence oJ the next cultural phase, 
that of the Indus Civilization* probably a little before a 500 U-C, 

It is now widely familiar that, since 1921* has been lard bare 
in and near the Indus valley some pan; of the most extensive 
civilization of die prc^classscal wot Id. Wilh metropolitan 
Fft ijj centres, each mure tlian three mil« in circumference, at 

Harappi in rhe Punjab and Mohenjodaro in Sind t it stretched 
from RdpoJ- at the foot of the Simla hills to Sutkagen/dor near 
the shores of the Arabian Sea, a distance of t>ooo miles. Bin 
that i$ not all. Exploration during the past ten years has ex/ 
tended the reach of this vast rivfltzjuion eastwards m Ukhtina* 
tp miles west of Meerut in die Jumna basin, and southwards 
into Kailua wad (Rangpur* Lethal, Somnath* the Halai 
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district), and beyond, to the diote of die Cull of Cambay 
near die estuaries of the Narbada and the Tapti There, joo 
mile? southeast of Mohenjo^daro, at three sites, Mdigam and 
Tclod and Bhagertarar* potsherds of the Indus Civilization 
were found in I9J7, and there for the present is die Civilize 
turn *s iourhemmost limit* tn These southern extension! on or 
near die shores of the Arabian Sea have altered ihe shape of the 
Civilization as previously envisaged; they immensely enlarge 
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Tk Indus Civilization 

the coastwise aspect of the problem of origins and contact* and 
in the new context these most be briefly reconsidered- 
But Erst die principal characters ofihff Civilization may be 
recalled* Baih at Huappi and, more clearly, ai Mohenjodaro 
excavation has revealed the general shape of die great dries in 
[heir pnmc and decadence* At the earliest period known to us* 
they were already rigorously planned in regular rectangular 
blocks, each measuring about 400 by aoo yards* divided from 
one anoEher by broad main meets, and containing methodic* 
ally drained tams and buildings* So far as present evidence goesp ^ l ^* 0 

they possessed no general system of urban fortification, though 
there is the possibility that at Mohmjcwlaro an ancient embank* 
mem designed to restrain the Indus floods may he of this period. 

The recent report (hat Lodi at in Katina wad, a similarly regfe 
mented coastal township of the same Civilization* had been 
protected after a fluod^disastcr by an embankment upwards of 
eight feet high is incorrect** 1 On the other hand* both Hirappa 


and MohtnjO'daro were dominated by an embattled acropolis ffr. « 

or citadel* occupying a marginal block and built up with mud 
and muds brick to a height of forty or fitly feet above (he feature* Hu 6, ? 
less plain wish j revetment of baked brick, Lpon this acropolis TLtr < 

were rimal buildings and placet of assembly. That ar Molicnjo- Pbir * 

darn also carried the State Granary* which must have been the 
economic feem of the regime; at Hatappa, less, known to us. 
equivalent or supplementary granaries were marshalled on the fy u 


lower ground between the acropolis and the river. From its 
acropolis we may suppose that each city was regarded by tulcrs 
who may tin general probability have had priestly aitributes but* 
av [hen wdhordeied towns and evolved dwellings imply* were 
essentially secular in outlook; sufficiently benevolent or fai> 
sighted, at the least, to nurture an uncommonly high general stan^ 
dard ofliving,* and at the same time sufficiency authoritative 

* L:j;c numbers nr njlxmmal Q&utty jrd-boutev imp!} * ' A diniibirtHin ml 
wtjtrli Amt i preipenniJi uusfdJu ekii dmrng; iIk bnt pctiixJ uf MaliettjiVfciu>,i. 
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io imsure that this general standard was Jong maintained* In 
this sense the contrast with Pharaonic -Egypt* where* under a 
touditman god-bqund administration* civic life in any liberal 
usage of the phrase scarcely existed, is manifest. To tlac nearer 
analogy of Mesopotamia we shall mm in a moment, 

Wliat wider function thti two outstanding cities fulfilled is 
more speculative. ‘ They are 400 mites apart, and between them* 
opposite the Sub 1 man Range and die Bugn Country* the 
Indus valley is constricted p so that each dty may be said to 
dominate a partially defined and muniry province. The over* 
riding bets remain, however, that they arc situated upon the 
same river/system, and are culturally identical. That identity 
extends throughout the immense territory—nearly half a 
million square miles—wherein the Indus Civilization lu$ now 
been recognized. It is tempting to infer something like an 
imperial status for 10 uniform a dvibzaiiori, perhaps with the 
metropolitan duality which was later to mark the: Kushln* 
Arab and Mogul regimes in noithan India and seems indeed 
to be endemic in that spacious laud, if at any rate the under/ \ 
lying inference is correct, as it may be* then the Indus Civilize 
lion exemplifies the vastest paJwica] experimen t bdewne die 
advene of the Roman Empire. 

But whatever the political implications, the cultural unity 
of die Civilization is itself a sufficiently imposing phenomenon, 

The + outtne frUKraixitiofl of etono-niEC pot,™* which hai been ascribed to 
the carlf dvilizaiioiw of Eg;ppl A%k r'rg. by V, C. Onldc, The P&* 
Imt&ry Eurtpaa Swifty, p, H$o) h mi£ nf the former bm not jiiegtilief of ibe 
Utref, it any me in the itJ. millennium. 

* For 1 moment ircttdy thrst hegemony imncd 10 be ihreaicncd by ihc finr 
reports nf j Jatgf Indui mt known ai Judfiq&dam, J nuh wen of die Qiietu 
rojd 1 a mila n*nh dF jjeobabad, Thu newly identified group of nsoiiJid* 
{which J have mtp) 11 of greaT fnsemt liner it ti uitioiadtod and a pparnutjf early 
in the hidui Kries, but 1 he nxal length of itic assemblage if learcdy mote i\mt 
JOO pdi. Judcirjo^eialp h ihut a ulnblc Imftd town but no rival in the two 
gjcii ciUH. 
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and the problem ofirs origins, as of its ultimate face, commands 
attention* 

How far was. the Indus Civilization a product of the £rmur 
hdi How far, if at ill* was ir indebted to outside influence* 
One** thoughts* encouraged by die new coastal bias of die 
[ ndu 5 distil but Eon, turn naturally to Mesopotamia as a source. 
Certainly Mesopotamian dviliiadoit was a going concern 
several centimes before the earliest date to which we tan ascii be 
dial of die Indus. Certainly* too, there is much in what we 
know of the Mesopotamian urban way of lift dial matches our 
Indus evidence: the suggestion of middled a$s welLbeing, oi 
effective civic consciousness, to which die Mesopotamian 
records give a definition that is absent ftom the Indus evidence. 
The indication is that the citizen in the streets of Mohcnjtv 
darn must have had much the same sort of interest! as his 
contemporaries in the streets of Sumerian Ur, Of the two 
cities, indeed* Mohenjo^daio wNih its admirable public saiiiia^ 
lion and its comprehensive planning suggests an even more 
evolved civic intelligence. True, we cannot there point 10 an 
artistry that might rival the elaborate polychmmy of the Me&o* 
pDumuia temples or the dramatic extravagance of Sir Leonard 
Woolley \ "Royal Tombs*. Bur then we have a $ yet found 
now here m die Indus valley die corresponding combs of the 
ruling class, and cannot guess what awaits us when chance 
shall deliver [hem to us* if, as may be suspected, they some/ 
where exist, Max can we gum she quality of ihc vanished 
Indus woodwork, though the skill of later Indian wqocbcKVEtt 
suffices to remind us ol the possible magnitude of our loss. We 
j^ [e ^ can find some consolation in the superb carving of immature 

animal forms on the famous steatite seals of the Indus, and 
reflect that ro these ar least Mesopotamia can offer no native 
equivalent* 

In brief analogies between die two civilizations are of a 
general kind and cannot be pushed inrn derail. Even general 
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analogy fails in an important respect if (lie inferred political 
unity of the Indus Civilization approximate! to fad, at against 
ihe basic trend in Mesopotamia towards micleaiion in city# 
states; though even here, in the i+tli century &.C., when eom^ 
Phte ijt nuncial contacts show that the Indus Civilization was in irs 

prime, all imperialistic iqjime had emerged in Akkad and 
may have influenced, or even been influenced by, contemporary 
political development on (he lndus.^But if we stick in material 
evidence the differences arc emphatic enough. Ndthci in its 
ceramic industry nor in ns tools and armoury does the Indus 
*3 Civilization suggest a remotely foreign origin. Its pottery, 

pliwij (hough specifically individual, is as genetically akin to that of 

some of the village communities in or below the Babich hills 
Fiji, 14 as to that of Sumer. The thin, rather feeble knives and spears 

and the flat axes, of copper or bronze poor in tin, run counta 
to the types prevailing in Iran or Mesopotamia. The unread 
Indus script is Unlike any other in the ancient world. The 
baked bricks of which the two largest and several of the smaller 
Indus towns were mostly buik (doubtless in response to a 
relatively rainy climate), though not without precedent in early 
Mesopotamia, ate exceptional there. The normal Mcsopo' 
lamia n building'material was unbaked brick or plain mud. J 
Now this last consideration docs in fact raise an interesting 
Fig. it issue at Mohenjivdam. The rwo earliest buildings at present 

known on the atropolis, lire Stale Granary and the first of a 
E■ tare 7 succession of peripheral towers near the south'east corner, aic 

built of baked brick but were reinforced superficially and 
internally with timbers in a mode natural to mud'brick srruc' 
lures, bur alien to baked'brick construction. Inevitably in the 
Indus climate these timbers quickly decayed, causing local 
collapses of the brickwork and necessitating brick reinforce' 
menr. The lesson was learned and the experiment was not (so 
far as we know) repeated; bur its occurrence in the early phase 
suggests that the masicr'buildcr concerned had been a foreigner 
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accustomed to methods appiopriate to a drier climate and 
inexperienced in fndtis conditions. Here ifanywhere we have a 
hint of direct intrusion from abroad. Of us wider implication, if 
any* noduiig can be affirmed without much lurthcr excavation* 
HJ apart from this reservation, we now review the comparison 
between the rwo civilizations as a whole, it is fur 10 recognise 
a general affinity with recurring and important differences in 
detail which arc at least sufficient to set aside any likelihood of 
immediate or wholesale colonization of the I ndus region from 
Sumer, (for the physical structure of the Indus Civilization we 
must look to ms we local sources and causes. But that is nor to 
rob Mesopotamia of a close responsibility in [he matter*^ 
Mesopotamia, and none orhcr ? retains her worfd-priority. not 
to the ‘invention* of rown^lift (in which ar present Jericho in 
Jordan is far in the lead), but ro the production of a mature 
and literate civilization* with organized accounts and archives: 
in other words to die essential id f 4 of civilization, Thanks to 
Mesopotamia* by the end of the 4th millennium the idea of 
civilization was in the ait of ihc Middle East; and, as I have 
remarked before, ideas have wings. Archaeology, in us proper 
pursuit of material evidence, is liable to undcrsucss the in* 
tangibles which may have been* and in some circumstances 
certainly were* the true agents of diffusion* pcEictrating molt 
surely and significantly than pence and potsherds. So from 
Mesopotamia, by easy land-routes, the idea of civilization 
penetrated shortly to Egypt, where the ideas pf writing and of 
certain architectural modes were adopted and adapted m a 
local idiom.ffrom Mesopotamia, we may be sure, the mature 
idea of civilization* always including that of writing, later 
readied the Indian coast and the Indus valley by an easy sea- 
route and perilaps 'foy laud, 10 be adapted there to local taste 
and 1 ire 11 mstance, jhe alternative postulate, that m each of 
shier lands so accessible to one mother the immensely com* 
plex idea of an evoked civilization should, within the narrow 
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space of some five or si* ten tunes, have emerged spontaneously 
and without cross-reference, is too absurd to merit argument, 
(Iu this connection it is no doubt significant that the la let 
(19th century u,c.) town-plan of Ur, mostly laid out in 
orderly rectilinear fas I lion, incorporated devious and casual 
main streets, obvious survivals from au amorphous smalltown 
beginning, just as in New York tiic ancleni suburban Broad" 
way tiundies carelessly across (he modem grishplan.* 1 In other 
worth, l Ur evoked from 4th"milknmum village to }fd- 
millennium ciry, learning as it went; whereas the later found a" 
rion, Mohenjowdaro, came inio being (as it seems) in full 
awareness of the evolved civic idea—an idea which it can only 
hive received from an adult Mesopotamia, J 
, But it stands equally to reason that an idea can only rake toot 
in prepared and congenial soil, jPy the middle oi the ltd 
millennium, something very important was happening in the 
Indus valley, and happening probably at great speed. Then or 
rather earlier, certain of the link communities in the Babich 
foothills were emboldened to experiment. Who the first leaders 
were who led thdr people, however hesitantly, down to the 
wide and jungle-ridden plain we shall never know, nor why 
they ventured; but lhey were bold men, pioneers in the fullest 
sense, no mere ejects from the highland zone. Some, perlups 
many of them, kd forlorn hopes and perished. Imperfect 
though our knowledge be, we know enough to recognize here 
and there on the Indus plain the debris of villages or small 
towns which antedate the full-blown civilization and were 
superseded by it. For example, at Kot Diji, fifteen miles south 
of Khairpur and twenty-five miles cast of Mohenjo-daro, 
excavation in J05J“7 revealed a town of pre-Indus date with 
a strongly willed citadel armed with rectangular towers of 
stone and nuid-btick. About 2400 b.c. (the central figure, as 
Dr. F. A, KJun tells me, of a C 14 dating by the University of 
Pennsylvania of some of the Saresi pic-lndus material j this 
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town was coveted wuh a burnt deposit upon which was built 
an unfortified settlement of Indus Civil button type. The pottery 
oft lie piedtidus town was partially compilable with that found 
under the Hafappa fortifications in 194^ bur already included, 
by borrowing or anticipation, some Harappan elements. n 

Seemingly the attempted colonization of the valley can-' 
tinued intermittently, failure succeeding failure, until at last a 
leader, more deter mi tied and far-sighted and fortunate than 
the rest, won through. To appreciate Ids qualities and those 
of his associates and successors, it is necessary to glance a little 
mote closely at bis problem*. 

Amongst die favourable factors confronting him was, of 
course, the great river-system itself. Hanked by wide expanses 
of fertile alluvium which was renewed by the annual Hood, 
ft* broad jungles and intermittent marshes were indeed infested 
with elephant, tiger, buffalo, rhinoceros and crocodile, familiar 
to us horn their exquisite representations on the Indus seals. 

But the rivets themselves were full of fish that are still the liveli- 
hood of whole floating villages and were both netted arid 
hooked by the liidu* people,’* in whose script they became 
one of the most recurrent symbols. Those same rivers were 
a tit rial routes to the sea and the Persian Gulf on the one hand 
and to the timber-producing Himalaya* on the other. Along 
them, and along the trackways which would shortly flank and 
feed them, metals and gemstones foreign to their alluvium could 
be brought by long-range traffic. And by the same token 
intellectual interchange, a currency in ideas, now became 
feasible with unprecedented case and scope. In contrail to the 
upland valley with its scanry soil, uncertain water-supply, and 
close horizon, the prospect was a spacious one indeed. 

But there was a debit side to this account. The annual snow¬ 
melt flood fertilizes but, unrestrained, it also au angry destmycr. 

The extensive irrigation demanded by a large city of the plain 
involves tireless planning and co-ordination, and readily 
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succumbs io indifferent control. Fevers ate endemic to marsh 
and jungle. T!it arterial waterways which may cany trade may 
equally carry invasion. The benefits offered on so formidable a 
scale by an environment at the same time so vast, so exuberant, 
and so menacing are dependent, and Jepaidctti frm tl>f autttt, 
upon the power of man to master and constrain. 'Die situation 
was one which can have brooked no pusillanimity, no pieces 
meal compromise. (A society strong in heart, disciplined, 
numerous and imaginatively led grasped the problem and, we 
may be sure, simultaneously solved ie; else it had perished. Here 
if anywhere may we fairly discern in human affairs an example 
o! that swift adaptation and progression which biologists know 
as *ex plosive evolution", 1 

L Frum tins explosively successful beginning, from the light' 
uing subjugation of the huge valley and the adjacent coast, 
(hr Indus citizens seem 10 have drawn the penalty of early 
success: a complacency, even a self satisfaction, which impeded 
further effort, jO lit admittedly incomplete knowledge docs nut 
suggest any tret id towards new social or aesthetic horizons. 
The Indus Civilization settled down for perhaps a thousand 
years tn the exploitation of us environment with an ccjuanioury 
disturbed only by unceasing struggle with its essential but inv 
placable rivers. With the aid of some son of irrigatitui'System. 
which is now deeply buried by post^Indus aggradation but 
may. m principle, be assumed, it grew food'craps and cotton; 
it kept considerable herds; attd, as a scatter of Indus seals and 
other trifle* in (he Mesopotamian cities show's, it traded with 
its neighbours of the Persian Gulffrom (he 8 do miles of coast' 
line which we must now allot id it. And here it may be that 
certain cuneiform texts oj Old Babylonia help to fill our the 
picture. 

Inscribed day tablets from the city of Ur. which served as 
the principal port lit ry two Mesopotamia in the time of the 

Dynasty of Larsa (e. ijijo B.C.J, show that sailors returning at 
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that time from Tclmon or Dilmun-rhai is, with little doubt, 
ilie island of Bahrain in the Persian Gulf—offered a share of 
their cargoes at the temple of the goddess NingaL Cold* silver, 
much copper p lapis lazuli in lumps, stone beads, ivory combs 
and ornaments and inlays* cye^paim, certain kinds of wood* 
and perhaps pearls ('lish^eycs*) arc mentioned - h * But in this 
period Tdmun was merely an intermediate market at which 
the Ur shippers bartered their stocks for goods brought to die 
island from 'Makkan* and ‘Mduhha*, two places of which 
the identity is conjectural. This practice had not always pre-* 
vailed. In the time of Saigon of Akkad (V + B.c.) we hear 

of ships from or destined for Mcluhha, Mikkan and I clmuti 
as moored in the harbour outside the capital. Some at hast ol 
the trade with these places was then dncct, using Tdmun 
doubtless lor re victual ling purposes rather than as a tom* 
tnemal nuermidiiry. Laier, under the jrd Dynasty of Ijr 
(r + ztoo ux*)* we find that trade was still sustained with 
Mskkail and Tdmun, bur that Mcluhha was now out of 
direct teach, ah hough copper, Stone, wood, ivory objects and 
certain breeds of animals were still somehow obtained from 
there Later again, under the Dynasty of Lana, Tclnuin mono/ 
polices the role of middleman; and sometime between the fall 
of the Larsa Dynasty and die decline of the Hammurabi 
Dynasty (e. 1700 b>C«) Tdmun lost contact wills the mining 
centres of Makkan and its ancillary sources. The implication 
of tins record of dwindling trade is that 1 dmun* Mikkan and 
Mcluhha Uy at successively greater distances from Mesopo^ 
taenia; and if to this inference be added die association of die 
ultimate Mcluhha with ivory, wood and copper, its idcniifieav 
tion with the Indus Civilization (with its forests and elephants 
and its sources of copper in Rajasthani becomes probable, tr 
matches, too, with die archaeological evidence. Ivory/working 
was an Indus trail; one of (he victims of the last massacre at 
Mnhenjo^dato, for miunce* was attempting to carry away an 
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elephant*? msk when he W cut down. And the main sttcam 
of Indus relies recovered from identified strata in the Meso* 
potamian ernes dates from the Sorgo nid period of direct com 
net with Mduhha, with a diminishing trickle into the Lara 
period of indirect contact. With that maritime enterprise which 
characterized ancient Indian trade in many ages, we may 
imagine cargoes of woods and metals and ivory—and why not 
also apes and peacocks, both familiar to the Indus artists— 
setting sail from rhe Indus pons in the heyday of the Crviliza/ 
Uun; and in the sequel, with the long-drawn/om decline which, 
as \vi]] be iecn T is evident in later civic standards* it is easy co 
visualize a corresponding decline in the swipe and volume of 
overseas traffic, Inference from rhe records and rhe material 
evidence arc at one. 

Consistent too ate the results of die excavations recently 
carried out by Dr. P* V. Glob*! Danish expedition on the 
island of Tcfmun or Bahrain itself 11 The principal ancient 
sett It merit on Bahrain was at the northern end of the island* at 
Ras at Gab T a, where particularly good springs arc available. 
The excavations there exhibit a town of the competent but 
rather crude kind winch might be expected from its function 
merely as a matt and servicing/sution, A few links with 
Mesopotamia and with the Indus have been identified, not¬ 
ably circular steatite seals with grooved and pierced bosses it 
the back, variants of an Indus pattern. Since only five of these 
seals have been found in fairly extensive excavation at Bahrain, 
i_hev are perhaps unlikely to be local. They bear animal nnd 
other designs—dion>horned bull with head twisted slighdy to 
one side, a square grid* a manger (?)—ireminiscent of Indus 
rabmotift but not identical with uotmal middndui types, 
amongst which the circular seal is itself exceptional. They 
approximate more nearly to circular steatite seals found occasion¬ 
ally at Ur and elsewhere in Mesopotamia^ 1 there die genera! 
type is equally alien and intrusive* and since five or more of the 
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icah bear the distinctively Indus script there is no doubt as to 
the origin of some of their users. Thus as a whole the Ur/ 

Bail rain series can be ascribed neither to the great inland cities 
of the Indus, such as Mohenjo-daro, nor yet to Sumerian 
invention. Rather must we associate them in some more general 
fashion with the coastal entrepots which we are beginning to 
identify between the Gulf of Cambay and die head of the 
Persian Gulf To distinguish them from the Indus seals proper, 
as we know them, l propose to name them the 1 Persian Gulf 
seals'. 

How did the Indus Civilization end* Certainly, at the centre 
it declined and fell, as has already been hinted, though how 
universal its decline arid how precipitous its lall cannot ax 
present be affirmed m general terms. It is to be anticipated that 
so far-flung a society decayed differentially and found death or 
reincarnation in varying forms from region to region. But at 
Mohenjo'daro at least the picture is clear enough: decline w r aj 
long-drawn-out and progressive, the final I all catastrophic. 

First, the decline. Everywhere in the later levels of Mohenjo- 
daro the excavators have found an increasing deterioration in 
standards of budding and living. Walling and flooring tended 
to become more ramshackle, older buildings were subdivided, 
even domestic courtyards, the focus of the household, were 
partitioned in untidy fashion. And that this process was pro¬ 
longed may be illustrated by a single example. Adjoining the 
northern end of the Great Granary on the tide of die acropolis, 
the main building-level is ova twenty feet below the present 
level of the plain, and a dozen feet below the present dry- 
weather water-table. In digging down to it tn 1950, 1 passed 
through a continuous succession of buildings, all subsequent 
to the construction of the acropolis-mound and the immense 
brick podium of the flanking granary. The lower buildings, 
us far as explored, were still of tolerably good build but the 
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upper walls, enclosing small rooms, were of increasingly 
shoddy aspect. The highest of them, founded upon a mass of 
debris, were right at the top of the podium, at least forty feet 
above the lowest established level of the mound. Interpreted 
in tarns of time, this vast accumulation must he supposed to 
teptesent the lapse of several centuries. 

In any interpretation of this process, however, two considers 
lions ate important. The first is the aunuaJ impact of the Indus 
flood which raises the flooded area and simultaneously raises 
the water-table. Today, the Mohcnjo-daro landscape is only 
preserved from disastrous inundation by large animal expends 
lure on a senes of protective banks or bunds. So, no doubt, 
from the outset considerable engineering was already needed 
when the new city rose upon its Car lower flood-phin. Even 
so, the swollen river broke through from time to lime; its 
alluvium has been identified ar intervals in deep sections, and 
houses were raised to safer heights, sometimes with the help of 
mud-brick platforms.* Any relaxation in the supervision of 
dir bunds, any acc id ental weakness in tlicii structure, any 
exceptional volume in the spring torrent, must have been im- 
medurdy fatal. And a population harassed by this recurring 
enemy may well have tired a little, as human societies under 
continuous stress arc apt to do. A convergence of causes may 
be thought to have induced an increasingly rapid decline. 

The other factor is this. Million* of well-baked bricks went 
to tire building and rebuilding of Mohcnjo-daro. Million* of 
tons of firewood wenr to the baking of them. With all allow¬ 
ance lot the arrival of floating timber from the upper teaches, 
this implies a widespread deforestation of the surrounding 
region. This ir> turn, though partially compeltsared by growing 
crops, must have checked the transpiration of moisture and 
reduced the rainfall If at the same time energy and discipline 

* A similar proctduif hit b«n WoroukI « Lnthll, *«> die e nutf . i l plj® of 
Kiiiuldiil.-L-l. p. a. 
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were flagging, and irrigation-channels and bunds inadequately 
maintained, the total deterioration mutt have been appreciable. 

Desert was encroaching on the town, In rough terms, Mohenjo- 
daro was wriirin^ out its hrtdwopt, whether by excessive zeal or 
by excessive indolence. Over the years it was dying long before 
tiic final blow. 

That final blow 1 lias often cup ugh been described. It is repre¬ 
sented by grnu ps of skeleto tis— men, wo men ,1 nd. cbil dren , some P Jaie as 

bearing axe- or sword-cuts— which have been found lying on 
the topmost level in the sprawled or contorted positions in 
which they fell. They Eiad been left there by raiders who had 
no further use for the city which they had stormed. In that 
moment Muhenjo-daro was dead. 

Now what is the Ids tot ical meaning of all this; We do not 
know but I have made a guess. The Indus Civilization is 
commonly and, 1 think, rightly regarded as non- Aryan in 
character," There is some material evidence that it was still 
in action within the first half of the and millennium H.C.; and 
it is widely accepted that somewhere about the middle of that 
millennium occurred the Aryan invasion which ii reflected in 
the earliest liters rule of India, the hymns of the BJtfiria. in 
these hymns the invasion constantly assumes the form of an 
onslaught upon the walled cities of the aborigines, and die 
only roriilicauom of approximate date known to ns are those 
of the citadels of Harappa and Moheujo-daro and at certain 
of the smaller contemporary towns. It is tempting in relate the 
two ci ecu instances to one another and to recognize in the 
destroyers of Alohenjo-dmo, indifferent to the city which they 
had sacked, some of these heroic but barbarian nomads, to 
whom city-life was alien. It is ihji indeed impossible that die 
name of Harappa hseiris concealed in the Hafi-Vupiya which 
is mentioned in the RrgiW- as the scene of a battle. But 
at present these thoughts arc no more than conjectures; pic¬ 
turesque, perhaps probable, but not proven. It must not be 
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forgotten (hat Mohctijo^daio is the only place where cleat 
material evidence of final massacre is at present forthcoming. 

What was the immediate sequel to the Indus Civilization! 
North Indian history first assumes definition in the time of the 
Buddha, a born joo b.C. If we inlet provisionally that in the 
central Indus region the Civilization ended within a century or 
so of 1500 B.c., there remain a thousand years with no surer 
written content than tliat provided by die great Indian epics, 
which have reached us as a romantic amalgam of many ages, 
Happily, however. Indian archaeologists have recently been at 
work upon this Dark Age both in the uonh and in the west, 
and dawn is on rhe horizon. 

In due course we shall encounter in the northern plains an 
Indian Bronze# Age ceramic of cardinal importance known as 
the Painted Grey Ware, a highly distinctive fabric to which the 
schematic dates igqO-joo b.c. have been provisionally given, 
though 800-500 b.c. would be safer. This ware has been found 
on a number of sites (notably Rupar) which have also produced 
Jndus Valley relics, and in every ease the Grey Ware overlay 
the Indus material with a clear iuiervcuing gap. Here in the 
north, therefore, we arc left with the period 1500-1000 or 
Soo n-c, (more or less} to fill, and, as the task is still actively in 
hand, no derailed discussion is appropriate to rhe present 
review. 

Briefly, the present position it tins. On a number of Indus 
lites, superimposed vestiges oflaicr cultures have been observed. 
At Harappi itself remains of jetty#built houses of refused 
brick have been found built into die debris overlying die Indut 
city, and the intruders buried thtir dead in alien fashions and in 
or with good but largely alien pottery, in a cemetery known to 
archaeology as ‘Cemetery H\ This Cemetery H culture has at 
present been identified on only two oilier sites (in BabSwalpur), 
and little it known of it save that it would appear to have 
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postdated the Indus Civilization by an appreciable interval. 

Again at Chanhu-daro, some eighty miles south of Mohenjo' 
dare, a shoddy late Indus phase was succeeded by a squatter' 
culture of lower grade, named thc'Jhukar* culture ft urn another 
site in Sind. The Jhukar squatters made coarser poiicry than their 
Indus predecessors, arid used round button-seals, commonly 
bearing radiate or cotnpantnemal patterns reminiscent of and' 
millennium types in northern (ran and the Caucasus. There 
would appear to have been an approximation of age between 
the end of the Indus Civilization here and the arrival of the 
squatters, though actual continuity is nor implied. After an 
interval, more squatters {the '[hangar' people) replaced die a 
Jhukan. The whole succession is undated and leaves us little 
wiser, but is sufficient to show a continuing cultural deteriora¬ 
tion in this region after the end of the Civilization, and to 
suggest recurrent links with (ran and the Caucasus, This 
suggestion may be sustained into the latter pan at the and 
millennium by burial/cairm ai Moghul Ghundai in die Zhob 
valley of northern Baluchistan, from which a rripnd jar, horse- 
bells, rings and bangles have been thought to recall similar 
objects from ‘Cemetery B* at Sialk in central Iran, dated to 
tooo fl.ti. or thereabouts. On the other hand, there is some 
evidence that these cairns may in fact be appreciably later. 11 
Again, to the bracket taco- tooo B.c, and to a western origin 
Hcnie-Celdcrn would ascribe both the celebrated bronze 
dagger of about the lath century ».C. found at Fort Muriro in Fit >$ 

the Sul aim an Range west of the Indus, and a copper trunnion- 
axe (rom the Kurram valley on the Afghan border.* 0 These and 
other scattered objects, of indubitably western (Iranian or 
Caucasian) type but often of disputed date, ate at lean sufficient 
to suggest infiltration into north'western India in the centuries 
closely following the end of the Indus Civilization, and may be 
associated by the temerarious with the Aryan movement from 
Iran and Afghanistan into the Punjab. But proof is distant. 
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If, however, it is cleat enough that sporadic destruction and 
low-grade replacement marked the end ol the Indus Civilizjr 
lion in its central region, it docs not follow that die same fate 
attended the more southerly cities in Kathiawid, which proLv 
ably lay beyond the Aryan impact. The evidence rherc is indeed 
of a contrary' kind. Thus at Rjngpur excavation revealed a 
basic microlithic industry wit hour pottery, succeeded by a 
Chalcolitluc culture containing Indus Civilization elements, 
winch was in turn followed by a culture described as 'late 
Chalcohthic' wuh red and buff pottery suggesting an organic 
development from the previous phase. The fare phase also con-- 
edited, in its top level, sherds of Btack^aiubred Ware which 
had 'a technical similarity with the "mega hr hie" poll cry of 
southern India*, This Bbek^md-red Ware, of which more 
will be said, is not normally earlier than tooo a.c. and is often 
much later; but » certainly occurs, in small qua urines, with 
late Indus Valley material at Lethal, which is only thirty 
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miles nortb'fiUl ofRatigpur, and a similai association ha? now 
been observed if Ressadi in mid'Kathiawad, It is becoming 
increasingly dear that the more somberly town? of the Indus 
Civilisation endured for an appreciable time after the fill of 
Molienjo'daro, and dial the general similarity of the early 
Bhckraiidvtcd sherds of Rangpur and Lot hat ro the pottery of 
the southern megaliths of a later age is specific and significant. 

Meanwhile, the important conclusion is that here, in KithiH' 
wad, the Indus culture was not obliterated bur was transmuted 
into successors nit tires which adapted Indus ceramic forms and 
evolved eventually, with other wares, a fine lustrous red pottery 
pat turd sometimes with schematized eaprids in the old chzJ> 
colithk tradition. 

For the rest, it will suffice to add that the distinctive Painted 
Grey Ware, which ill the north marks the lower bracket ot our 
D.nk Age (tooo me, or somewhat later), Mas preceded at 
Haiti nap Lira in the upper Ganges valley by a settlement wduch 
used crude ochrc-colourcd pottery and copper implements. 

An interval elapsed between the rwn occupations, so that the 
ochre pottery should carry us back well into the hiatus there. 

Again, this is at present merely a pointer wirhoul substantive 
value; but in one way and another, and particularly in the 
western coastlauds. Indian archaeology is beginning to close in 
upon its Dark Age from both ends, and the gap may well have 
vanished by the time thai these words appear in print. 
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F rom the Indus basin with it* spreading coastline w< ram 
t,i!(\\’4rJs to the or twsvnvtf country ofihc holy asters 
of Hindustan, the Yarnuni or Jumna and the Gang! or 
Ganges, Tilt actual distance from the Sutlej, of the Indus 
system, to the Jumna at the foot of the Simla hills is less than 
eighty miles, but anciently the two valleys were a world apart. 
Here was a true partition between the submontane Punjab and 
the Great Plains of northern India, Hereabouts only a little 
more than too miles intervenes between the vast Thar or 
Indian Desert, which si retches towards the Arabian Sea, and 
those same Himalayan hills; and it was through dus jungle* 
tilled corridor that the invader from (he mountains oi die north* 
west had ro force his way. The coni dor was further narrowed, 
indeed almost dosed, fiftydive miles north nt Delhi, where the 
tipper water 5 ol the (former) river Chapin approached to 
within a narrow margin of the Jumna, Squarely in the finds, 
of rhis shallow divide stands the town of Paiupat which has 
on at least ilirce occasions been the scene ol a decisive battle. ’ 
Today the mound which rises in the midst of the little (own 
it sixty feet high, and its crumbling sides exude the debris of 
dose upon 3000 years / 5 

The archaeology of the Ganges valley is in us infancy, and 
correlation between in material cultures on the one hand and 
linguistic or literary factors on the other may wisely be deferred. 
The composite individuality which, from ail early date, die- 
tingtiished this region from the Punjab on the west and Bengal 
on the east requires much further evidence and analysis tor its 
proper understanding- No part of India has been changed more 
drastically by die encroachment of tillage on jungle, and the 
first act of the liistorical imagination must be to replant (he 
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dark and pithless forest*, the mabivsrta, in which Rama and 
die Pandavas had their being. In this dose 2nd tangled country 
the intruding Aryans at the end of the and millennium B.c. 
may have found hide previous occupation of 1 settled kind; 
indi it least u the implication of the few tittt which have 
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hitherto been probed to the subsoil. The invaders themselves, 
it may be suspected, here quickly dropped their dominantly 
pas total economy in favour of one based on agriculture in 
fettile riverside clearings. Here the territorial magnate began ai 
no great interval to sU]w«ede the traditional tribal chieftain and 
to build the nations and kingdoms of the Indian epics, aj 
which tilts is the homeland. Here, in the Middle Country or 
AhlbyadcslM, developed the ‘Inner* category of lttd<v Aryan 
speech, as distinct from the ‘Outer' category m the Punjab, 

Bengal and Assam, Here emerged the essenti.it India, with its 
imperial dynasties and its great religious teachers. At present, 
all this achievement is strangely lacking in palpable roots. 

Most detached of the available evidence is the famous series 
of copper hoards which have been found on upwards of thirty' 
four sites berween the upper Canges and Orissa. 1 * Something *& 

like six hundred object* is involved, comprising eight mam 
types: (i) flat axes, usually of stocky sub-rectangular form wjiJt 
splayed edge; (ii) shouldered axes with a cleat kink or sec-back 
ai the points where the curved edge meets the stem of the imple¬ 
ment; (hi) ‘bar-celts’ or chisels, up to two fo« long, consisting 
of a nearly parallel-sided bar and an expanded chisel-edge in 
otic of the lateral planes, not central as in the axes; (iv) rings 
made by bending a rod of circular section until the ends meet; 

(v) harpoon-hcads strangely like the Magdaiauati or Azilian 
hom harpoons of the West, with bilateral barbs and a loop or 
projection for the attachment of a cord; (vi) spearheads (some- 
rimes called swords) with strong rod-rib and often with a 
projection from tlw tang for the attachment of a cord; (vu) 
swords, usually with the hill, of one piece with the blade, 
bifurcated like antennae; and (viii) strange anthropomorphic 
objects, up to eighteen inches long, which might be taken to 
represent a human form with straddled legs and incurved arms. 

Their purpose and whether indeed thcii anthropomorphism 
is intentional are altke unknown. 
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Analysts shows die.* presence of copper jiiJ a small amount 
of nickel jiuI arsenic, in proportions consistent with an Indian 
origin for the ore. A lew of the implements are of bronze; one 
of the jfltounMwortit from Kallur, in Rmehur district in the 
Deccan, contains 9-5 per cent of tits,* i.c. is of an alloy suited 
by strength, elasticity and toughness for i« martial purpose. 
The nearest ancient copper-workings to the Ganges basin arc 
in Rajasthan and m Singbbum, southern Bihar; of these 
alternatives the latter, in view of the distribution of the hoards, 
is the likely source. 

In no instance has a hoard or distinctive hoard-type hern 
found in a stratified deposit, and even tile precise find -spot of 
most of the hoards is forgotten. At Raj pur Pars it, in the Bijnor 
district beside die upper Ganges, a hoard came from die peri¬ 
phery of a mound 'which is j-7 feet high and covers an area 
of nearly 4 square furlongs’* Another board, from Bisauli in 
the Bad a on district a little farther south, was ploughed up in a 
field that is almost Hat without any signs of a mound'. At both 
these sites Mr, B, B. Lai dug exploratory trenches; at neither did 
he find fin ihcr implements, but both sites yielded scraps o> 
ill -fired thick ochre-washed ware, mixed at Bisault with sherds 
of well-fired red-slipped ware with black designs. All the 
Bisatili pottery was neat rhe surface—a$ indeed the hoard bad 
been—but the groups of sherds were distinguished by the fresh¬ 
ness of the red ware and the worn aspect of the ochre w are. 
Yet another hoard-site, at BahldarabSd eight miles west of 
Hard war on the upper Canges, has also produced ochre shetds. 
A comparable ochre fabric has been found by Mr, A. Ghosh 
farther west, in the Drishadvati valley of Bikaner, and has 
iliere been called, a little ambitiously perhaps, rhe 'Sothr 
Culture', from a place near the sub-divisional town of fviohar. 
More significantly, it characterized the lowest (earliest) occupa¬ 
tion of the Ganges site at Hiutinapura, u> which we dial I come 

* Aiulyut nude in IV45 by die A/ehamlogied Cbemui 111 Indu, 
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m a moment. Little is at present known of this Ochre Ware; 
even the shapes of the pots have not been determined; and its 
association with the copper hoards is not proved. But a etsu^ 
sidctibly mprt advanced exploration ol the succeeding [tainted 
Grey Ware levels in the Ganges-]unma basin has failed to 
reveal in thou any oi the more distinctive hoard-types, and the 
impression for the moment is that these precede the Grey Ware 
and the full development of urban life in the region. In a y 
chronology which is at present largely guesswork, 1 should say I 
that that implies a date Tot the hoards before the 8th century f 
e.c.. my Indian colleagues might prefer a somewhat earlier 

terminus. 

What do the hoards themselves tell us! The Hal mrcs With 
more or less expanded blades are the only possible link with 
the Indus Civilian ion. and the type is too generalized and 
widespread to support the view that die hoards represent ’the 
colonization of liir Ganges basin by refugees and displaced 
persons from the Punjab and the Indus valley during die lime^ 
of die break-up of the Harappa empire and die coming of 
raiders from ihe west*. The only important parallelism between 
the copper hoards and die Indus bronzes is the absence Irom 
both of the hafting-sockct. which had been familiar in Meso¬ 
potamia and farther north since the 41b millennium. But die 
realty distinctive elements of the hoards—the barbed harpoons, 
the spearheads with basal projection, the bar-celts * the so- 
called anthropomorphs, the shouldered axes—arc not Indus 
types; and per nwi/v the distinctively Indus bb.de with curved 
end is absent from the copper hoards. Analogies to the swords 
with antennae have been recognized tn the Kcban culture of 
the Caucasus and may be significant. 111 but mitt mediate links 
are at present missing. In all the circumstances, the alternative 
theory that the hoards may be *in fact traces of the Indc-Aryan 
migration' is equally difficult to sustain. Indeed, archaeo¬ 
logical ly our Ganges evidence is not ready lor equation with 
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any tnijor historical cv^iii or speculation oi die kind, and the 
Aryans m particular should, I suggest! be given a holiday for 
the umc^being. it as best to admit that no pronvAryan material 
culture his yet been identified in India. 

Nevertheless* thoc hoards arc not completely dumb. The 
axes* up to a foot in length and five or six pounds in weight, 
arc excellent woodmen's tools. The barbed harpoons* based 
perhaps on bone or horn prototypes, proclaim extensive food* 
gathering in the fishful rivers near which they arc found, Thai 
they wcic also used tor hunting animals as formidable as the 
rhinoceros is shown, as JJ* B. LjJ reminds us/ 1 by cave* 
pannings of unknown date in the Mimjnir district d the 
Canges valley* southwest of Banaras. The tmbaibed spear> 
heads anticipate in general fashion the iron spears which the 
peaceful peasantry sometimes cany in these regions at the 
pittent day. Only the swords which occur on four of the sitei 
imply a more nuliury element, symbolical perhaps ot rank 
rather than recurrent peril. The general inference is that the 
hoards rcpicscm semhnoiradic food/gatbering communities* 
capable of clearing patches of jungle and perhaps (though this 
we do not know) of some sort of gafdctvagricdttire, but living 
mainly by hunting and fishing. The likelihood Jits well into 
far moic modem pictures of tribal India. 

It has been inferred that the deposition of the hoards itself 
suggests a rime of insecurity and economic instability* and 
and may mean that the refugees from the Indus Civilization 
were not left undisturbed for long, as the Aryan invasion* 
gathered momentum and pressed on 4 beyond the old frontiers 
of the Harappa kingdom and down into the Canges valley . 
This is to force the evidence beyond its wjjtiiil The copper 
implements arc shown, by their frequently specialized character 
and skilful casting and hammering* and by their distribution 
over 8co miles of jungle landscape, to have been the work of 
substantially wholc^imc experts who were probably also (as 
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in other pam of the world) itinerant. The peril* of one kind 
and another which must luve beset them in rheir vagrancy and 
led to the occasional loss of their stock^ivtradc were not 
necessarily more formidable than those which man and beast 
would normally impose upon the wandering craiisman and 
tradesman in the rough circumstances of the age. Once more it 
is unnecessary or premature to conjure up cosmic causes such 
as Aryan invasion to explain these sporadic casualties. 

As the evidence goes, then, we are confronted by a striking 
and individual development of metal-craftsmanship in the 
Canges basin and the Orissa hills somewhere about tooo b.c 
amongst folk who were primarily hunters and probably lived 
in temporary villages m juiiglc-deaiings. (Incidentally, none 
of the ochre sherds referred to above as possibly contemporary 
with the hoards has been found in association with built 
foundations.) Insufficiently large and wealthy to maintain 
specialists individually, these communities shared, it seems. In 
a nomadic craftsmanship for which there are many parallels* 

The sources from which this craftsmanship drew its imthl 
inspiration are not dearly defined; k may be supposed that ics 
ideas germinated in the meuJ traditions of the north,west {the 
Indus region and beyond), though it would nor be surprising 
to discover tnms*Himahyan source* in the north and north- 
cast. This uncertainty* whilst emphasising our present ignor^ 
a nee, also pa inis the likelihood that much of the kind and 
quality of the hoards was due to the invenitve skill of the 
Gangs coppersmiths themselves. Archaeology, win search 
for ultimate origins, can readily overlook the possibility i Lit 
those origins may lie very largely at our feet. 

From these iisjttt* we turn to the great urban sites which came 
into being in the Ganges valley during the rst mil Jen in um b.c* 
and have sufficiently homogeneous elements to justify the name 
of the Ganges Civilization. Culturally, their common 
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denominator is dir presence successively of Painted Gicy an d 
Nonhera Black Polished Wiics f described abovs; (p. m). 
Sonic of tlitnc sites, even in (he dusty and ruinous condition 
m which we find them today, arc truly stupendous Over-' 
looking the junction of she Ganger and the Jumna opposite 
Allahabad is the immense mound of Jjnm, its riven sides 
oozing with sherds, including the famous Northern Black 
Polished or N.BJ J . Ware ol the middle and second half of that 
millennium. The mound has not yet been explored, but both 
its key'posiEion and us iize indicate its importance. And there 
uti many others, ranging from the little fortified town oflihiia, 
eighteen miles south of Allahabad, m ihe mighty KaushamhJ 
beside the Jumna, thirty^wo miles to the west, or io metro 
politan Mathura (Muttra) irsdf. by the same feingfy river. 
Bhua is merely 400 yards square, though its mounds stand 
boldly above die plain. It may have been the Vichhl or Vrchi* 
grama mentioned on ecuain sealing* found on the sire, bur (he 
scrappy excavations carried out there! half a century ago were 
incompetent even For their age, and only the occurrence of 
N.B.P. Ware hints at the antiquity of die place. Kaushambh 
on die other hand, has a circuit of some four miles and is one 
of [he great sites of India. Before and after the time of the 
Buddha (if. 500 fl.C.) h was the capital of the Vatsa Kingdom 
of the Purina, and here stood one of Ash oka’s edie^piJlais 
(p* *74)1 now in Allahabad Fort, Slight excavations were 
carried out on the site in j j-S f and since 194# its systematic 

cxploraiion has been undertaken for Allahabad University 
by Mr. C. ft. Sharnia* The multi have not yet been pub^ 
lished, save for interim notes/* 

The ramparts, over 30 feet high and armed ar tegular intervals 
by bastions, were built of mud revetted cxtmially with a 
battered facing of baked hricti which, as excavated, presents an 
imposing frontage. They were built before the imroductioti of 
N.B.P. Ware, but overlapped the arrival of dm fabric, and a 
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central date in the rich county B,C- provisionally meets the 
evidence. The facing of baked brick closely recalls that of the 
Harappa citadel (p. 97), but whether across the many inter* 
vemtig centuries a significant structural tradition had been 
preserved is more than doubtful; die idea of a sloping brick 
revetment is scarcely so highly specialized that independent 
invention is excluded* After the origin a J construction of 
rbe Katishamb! walls, rectangular towers of baked brick 
were imposed upon the bastions, and the defences were re* 
stewed more than once. Within them* courtyard houses of the 
later centuries fl.< . and possibly later still have been uncovered, 
together with the vile of .1 large enclosed Buddhist monastery 
which has been identified with the Ghoutaraiiu described by 
the Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang* who came this way in the 
7th century a.d. The monastery marked the site where the 
Buddha preached, and the excavator ascribes the first construe^ 
tion of the main stupa 01 relic^shriur to the century of the 
Buddha's death. The general wealth of the city* in the midst 
of res fertile landscape and beside its great nveidrighway, is 
sufficiently indicated by the vast quantity of material* including 
many hundreds of terracotta figurines, which has been found 
here by the present excavators and by less orthodox predecessors, 

But of published work on the ancient sites of the the 
most significant i$ that carried out in 1950-3. by Mr. B. B. Lai 
at Hastmapura near an old course of she upper Gauges* 11 The 37 

excavation was designed mainly to reveal the cufturt'sequctice, 
and was so far successful; the character and function of die 
buildings sampled je the successive levels remain to be in* 
vestigated* as they should h\ by wider digging. Five main 
phases of occupation were recognized* The earliest* Period I* 
was represented by a thin layer* never more rhan i| feet thick 
and often less, with no structures but with a few much*worn 
fragments of the Ochre Ware* Neither the shapes nor indeed the 
technique of the pottery could be ascertained* No implements 
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were found, bm the possible association of this ware with the 
coffer hoards has been discussed above. 

There was no overlap with Period If, which contained the 
Painted Grey Wait described mi p, 26, together wirh remains 
of mud or mud'brick walls, but wirh no clear evidence of the 
use of baked bricks. Copper was found in the form of an 
arrowhead, a naibparcr, an antimony rod and a few fragments; 
there were no stone implements and no iioti objects, though in 
tile uppermost levels lumps of iron otc were encountered. Two 
glass bangles from these: strata seem to be the earliest yet rev 
corded from India, [ he humped bull was represented both 
by terracotta figurines and by actual bones, which occurred 
in large numbers wirh those of buffalo, horse, sheep and pig. 
Whilst these represent considerable domestic herds and Hocks, 
the bones of dect indicate that hunting supplemented farming; 
but more no rafale was the discovery of chaired grains of rice 
which, with other rice recently recovered from Chakolirhic 
Narda Toll (p. 142), tarry back ricc'Ciiitivation hi die sub' 
continent many centuries behind the earliest date previously 
recorded (the jrd century H.C.), Altogether, the remains of 
this period, dated roughly to Soo-joo t>.c. p show a developed 
township with an economy based on mined farming, and with 
adequately constructed bouses of which at present little is 
known. 

The occupational strata of Period 1 J had readied a height of 
6~y fret when a flood swept across the site and, for a time 
occupation ceased. When habitation was renewed (Period 111 ) 
die Painted Grey Ware had given place to the Northern Black 
Polished Ware, ascribed above (p. jo) to the jrh-and century 
a,C„ and baked bricks were now used alongside mud and 
mud'brick. Again, no details of housc'plans were revealed 
Plicca? in the trial'ircnches, but baked'brick drains were encountered, 

and ‘soak/wells' or ‘soak'pits* of superimposed jars with pet' 
touted bases 01 of superimposed terracotta rings about 2 fret 
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in diameter now begin to appear, Soibpits and lingwdl* of 
these types ate characteristic of Indian towns from ihe tatter 
half of the tsr millennium BX. onwards, 
in Period III iron was regularly used for the first lime: 
barbed and socketed arrowheads, chisels and sickles ol this 
metal are recorded, although copper was retained for antimony 
rods, nathparers and a variety of other purposes. Terracotta 
figurines of animals, especially the elephant, are better modelled 
than in the preceding period. Money now comes into use m 
die shape of punch-marked rectangular pieces of silver with 
symbols which include the 'ctesecnt'otvliiir and the sun; 
with them were a number of casr copper coins, both reel' 
angular and round, bearing similar symbols. The indication 
is that of increasing and increasingly systemmicd trade, 

Within the limited area trenched, there was in Period III 
an accumulation of 5-$ ftn, with evidence ol 3 —<5 sub-phases; 
and it seemed that the Period had ended in fire. That the 
event occurred in or very little before the and century 1 ts.C. 
is suggested by the facts that the N.B.P- Ware now ceased and 
that 5 coins of the rulers of Mathura, attributed to that cen¬ 
tury. were found jn the lower (eailier) strata of the succeeding 
Period IV. Both that Period, which is carried by coinage 
through a numbei of sub-phases into the 3rd century and 
a medieval occupation (inh-t jth century), which followed 
after a long gap, lie outside our present scope, 

A not dissimilar sequence is indicated by the more imposing 
site of the ancient city of Ahichchhaira, near Ramnagat in the 
Bareilly district of U. P. and close to a tributary of the Ganges,” - 
The city was the capital of the kingdom of North Paiichala 
which, in the Mah&bfrabi, was wrested from the king of 
Pafichah by the Kutus, It retained something of its mciro- 
pol it an status until a hour a.d. i too, when it was replaced by 
the modern Badaun. Today the deserted cicy looms majestic¬ 
ally over the plain, with towering ramparts 3A miles in cir- 
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c=uii r the tall fragment of a medieval temple within them 
Inconclusive excavation in *940-4 showed two successive 
earthen ramparts below a stout wat! of baked brick, and RG. 
Ware as said ro have been found below, a$ well as in, the eailicr 
rampart. If so, dye rampart should not be later than 500 b.c. 
and may be somewhat earlier. The excavators recognized nine 
main strata in the total lifespan of the town, and observed that 
each stratum had its own individual plan, with differing 
buildin^aLignmems, As at Hasrinapura, coins (square and 
round) came into use during the N.B,P. Ware period- 
Between diem,, rhe two sites of Hastinipura and Ahkhclilv 
atra, imperfect though our knowledge be of both, proclaim 
the emergence of a comfortable and organized city>Iife in the 
jumna-'Cangei basin sometime in the tiru half of the tit 
millennium B.c. To thi$ period belongs the earliest settled 
occupation known to us in ihc Delhi region; at the Purina 
Qila (Indrapat), which may iaitly be described as the hist 
Deibi T and Tiipal thirteen miles to the south. In 1955 a list ol 
thinydoiir Painted Grey Ware sites was pyblisimb** and the 
number k constantly increasing. Nothing that we know coiv 
tradicts die impression that this Gauges Civilization was as 
widespread as it was prosperous. We may recognize in ft the 
general urban background of the Mtilri&hirju without too 
much labouring nf detail; a picture of wealthy and jealous 
dynasties and polities t based upon a limitless and fertile soil 
and serviceable nvcr^ommunJCarions. About the middle of 
die millennium* a knowledge of ironwork mg spread through 
the region, doubtless introduced from Persia where iron* 
smelting had been familiar for five or six centuries- Its arrival 
meant no overwhelming revolution in the mode ofJife of the 
cities of the Indian plains. Some nf their poisand pans under' 
went a rechiuc.il change a hour this time; more important* 
the introduction of coinage* also from Persia, betrays a quick' 1 
cning of the eommercid sense, But, once established* die 
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Ganges Civilization endured through the centuries with a 
change Icssncss which the modem age has nor altogether shaken. 

AliichcMutra may' be dead, hut Banaras swarms busily and 
immutably upon a buried past ot similar antiquity, 

Of two other great cities of the Ganges basm—Kijgir and 
PataliputTj—something mu si be said in a later context (p. irO- 


Chapter VII 

Early Civilization in Central India 

F rom thi cadges Hasin it would be logical to move 
cas t wauls into Bengal or, turning the eastern corner of 
the central hills, veer southward into Orissa, where the coastal 
flats are an extension of the great northern plains. In Orissa 
two imposing sites have ill fact been carefully sampled, but 
Pbtci aa, 10 their urban origins arc unlikely to go back beyond 300 n.c. 

At Shishupalgarh, near Bh 11 banesbwar, a part of a somewhat 
earlier settlement was powerfully fortified, apparently in the !rd 
century ft.c.. with a clay rampart thirry feet high laid out on a 
remarkably symmetrical square plait/ 1 The sides of the cm 
closure were thtce-quaners of a mile long, and in each of them, 
apart from posterns, were two magnificent projecting gateways, 
built of squared Latent? blocks and equipped with Hanking 
staircases. The unusual excellence of the masonry and the ex* 

1 reme regularity of the planning indicate administrative authority 
of a high order, and it might not be unduly rash to ascribe 
the fortress or foiircivtown, as an imperial instrument of pacifi' 
cation, to the emperor Asboka after hit lamous victory over 
the Kalihgas of these pans about ae>4 ti.e. Historically at least, 
the defences are most unlikely to have been constructed during 
the following half-century. 

Seemingly about the tame time at Jauga^a, district Ganjam. 
beside the Rishiknlya river in southern Orissa, a developed 
Iron Age culture and an earthen rampart twenty dive feet 
high were imposed upon a site previously occupied by 
villagers who had used stone axes of oblong section and, 
apparently. Black'and--red Ware (p. Here the assoda' 

tion of the new work with Ashoka is perhaps encouraged 
by the presence of his (burteen rock'edicii hi the immediate 
vicinity. 
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Jn Bengal, ioo, on both sides of the preset m national frontier, 
iiiterniitieitt excavation carried out on obviously important 
sites, notably Miinamati neat Camilla/ 1 Mahasthln in the 
Bogra district, 7 * and Tamluk (Ptolemy's Tartulites) at the head 
of the Hoogh I y estuary, 11 has begun to present a similar picture. 
At Tjtnlult eriatoBcavaiiom have revealed a scanty assent'* 
met it of 'neolithic celts and an iikfired pottery’ at the lowest 
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level (compare Jau^ula* above). followed by a Gin^etic cub 
uire (with cast copper coins) ascribed to the jrd-end ccnnmcs 
b,c%* and succeeded in turn by a dtrposii containing much 
RoulcttcJ Ware of (he tse ccmury A.l>. Whether rhese occupy 
tions were continuous js not stated* bur it would appear rhaf 
hcKp a5 mi ilie other sites mentioned, substantive settlement 
began in or about the ltd century that is* in the 

Maury,in period* Incidentally* Mjhasthan has produced an 
\*hit <2 interesting tmeriprion on a limestone slab, recording ihe 

carl ini known Bengal famine and the measures taken by the 
local authority in meet it by die issue of paddy from reserve 
stocks* which were to he replenished when opportunity offered, 
Bo<b alphabet and language resemble those of Ashoka'* pilt^ 
edicts of about zjQ b h c:. (p, 174). Fumre exploration may show 
thii civilization came late to die dense monsoon bidden jungles 
of eastern, India, and iltjt these* like the Assam and Orissa hills 
down to modem times* had previously been the camping* 
ground ol small dkiriiciihtc societies in an essentially Neo* 

lithie condition, t 

But south of the great pbins k in a bell of central India which 
includes the NirL'iJi and the upper God.iv.iri and extends 
roughly from Ujf*in in the nottli to the border of Mysore in 
the south. a number of town-sites have been dug into in recent 
years, and a consistent cultural sequence is beginning to appear* 
Of the full meaning of this sequence little can be said until 
vertical probing has been followed iti its proper sequence by 
large-scale lateral clearance. For the time being we have to 
content ourselves with a mosaic of fragmentary indications. 

Nevertheless, the mosaic does already seem to make some¬ 
thing of a pattern, and the pattern is this. There is in centra] 
India, at any rate outside GujaiSi, no recognizably urban phase 
which can be equated with that of the Fainted Grey Ware ol 
the plains, i.e, prior to 500 a. c. Future exploration may modify 
tliis view; but at present it would appear that along the great 
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central rivers organized civic life began 'with the introduction 
of iron shortly after (he middle of the lit millennium b.c. p 
following a phase of Chalcolithic village life in which copper 
was itself comparatively rare and costly-—in other words P irade 
was rudimentary and the social horizon essentially j local one.^ 

If this pm visional conclusion is supported* the spread of 
civilization in India Assumes a logical shape: beginning with 
the fertilization of Middle Eastern ideas along the northwest 
coast and up the Indus valley about ihe middle of the jrd 
millennium; then spreading southwards* on ihe one hand. as 
fir as the Narbata estuary, and overflowing from the upper 
Punjab on the other hand through the Pimptf-'Ddhi comdor 
into the gKir plains of the Ganges^Jimina in the first quarter 

of the rs* millennium u.t:.; and lifter, between ihe 5th and srd 
centuries B.C., percolating eastwards to the Gauges estuary and 
southwards amongst rhe Chakolhhic commumtia of central 
India. Farther south again, in peninsular India, it is likely 
enmigh that chyAifc was somewhat later still in its inception. 

Between the north and die centre, the main connecting link 
prior to the Imn Age appears to have lain in Gujarat* Other 
lines of access doubtless contributed* and afser the middle ot 
the 1st millennium more central routessuch as that Imm the 
Jumna valley up the Ghambd river and past Ujjain 11 took 
the Lehid r Bur as knowledge stands* ir is in Gujarat* and parti* 
cularly in the Kaihiawad peninsula* that a measure of con* 

Enmity can he traced between the earlier civilisation or the 
north*west and ihe central Indian complex. In this context 
the key site lor the moment is Rangput* near the head of the 
Gulf of Cambay. ArchacologieoJIy* Rangpur has had a 
chequered history. It was haded in i «4 " *e most southerly 
sire of the Indus Civilization* in 15147 further exploration was 
though 1 to disprove its Indus association* bul six years bier 
renewed excavation replaced it on the Indus map-' Still 
insufficient invesiigariun suggests that the earliest occupation 
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was marked by crude nricTolidit of jasper and agate, without 
pottery. This was succeeded by a settlement protected by a 
mud"brick wall over six feet thick and marked by a culture 
wlucb may he described as a provincial variant of that of the 
Indus Civilization, h included triangular terracotta ‘cakes’, 
faience and steal! le beads, a chert blade, and pottery with a 
peacock pattern, all allied to Indus types. t» tltick red pottery, 
on die oilier hand, painted in black or chocolate with loops, 
dots, efiss^trass, and horizontal and oblique lines, is less 
distinctively Hartppan, It is to be expected that dilution or 
partial survival of this sort should occur near the pmphery of 
the Civilization. 

This siib-indus culture merged into a succeeding phase 
characterized by a lustrous red ceramic painted in black wiih 
stylized antelopes and less ambitious designs, and this was 
followed m tutu by Blacksnd'fcd Ware o! a kind which wilt 
be discussed later in connection with ihc South Indian mega- 
lillis (p- TtSl). Crude mi crolif hs still appear, but tfierds of 
Northern Black Polished Ware indicate a date after $oO b.c. 
Substantially from the sub"Indus phase (latter half of and 
millennium?) to the N-B.P, period, the occupation of the site 
seems to have been continuous. 

For the rest, the Chalcolithk of central India—a phase to 
which the term ‘civilization* cannot at present be applied 
ahlrough villages were already merging into towns—lacks any 
clear itdiial link with the Indus, unless the occasional animat*’ 
patterns on poiteiy and certain types of flake implements are an 
echo front the Indus borderland. Instead, with in a generally 
coherent scheme, it shows a wide diversity of detail, based upon 
local tradition and initiative. The most northerly site of die 
series is at Nagda, on the east bank of (he Chambal itotuvwew 
of Ujjain, where the uppermost third of a partially natural 
mound ninety feet high represents three cultural periods 1 * The 
earliest, twenty "two feci duck, includes massive mud and 
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mud-brick structures of which one may possibly have been 
ihe bastion of a iarnp.in. Alongside a few scraps of topper arc 
many microliths, mostly parallel ■'Sided blades with one side 
occasionally retouched and the other (the working side) often 
serrated. A few blades show a crested ridge. The portery, 
mainly red but sometimes cream-coloured, is painted in black 
or chocolate with concentric circles, wavy lines, hatched 
lozenges, 'sun-symbols*. spotted deer, and peacocks. The date 
is roughly the eatlier half of the ist millennium n c; lor tiie 
phase is succeeded without appreciable break by art iron'Usitig 
culture with *mtgalitliic’ Bljck'Jiid'tcJ W are. 1 his if fill owed 
by die limited introduction of baked bricks and by H.B.P, 

Ware, with more iron- A potsherd and a terracotta ball from 
the upper levels bear inscriptions of about the 2nd century r.c. 

Hue we have, then, earlier phases matked by a mietohihic 
industry and in parr by a ceramic winch is essentially local 
though perhaps, in its animal-deeoration, influenced at long 
range by the cultures of the Baluchistan frontier; and a later, 
iron-using phase in which, as the N.B.P. portcry indicates, 
elements that certainly included a new trend towards urbaniza¬ 
tion found their way southwards from the developing civic 
centres of the Jumna-Ganges Juab* The absence of Painted fiicy 
Ware and the presence nf item closely followed by N.B.P, 
pottery shows that this penetration from the non hern plains 
occurred not appreciably earlier than the jtb century b.c, 

A similar process is indicated by 4 dozen other sites which 
have been trenched in the great central region. Here examples 
must suffice. A site of great promise is that of Mahcihwar, 
probably the Mihishnuti of the Mababffarah t. on the northern 
bank of the middle Narbada, with the confronting site of 
N5vda Jolt on ihe south tide. T? As the opposed sires suggest, 

Maheshwar was an established crossing which carried die 
highroad ftom L'jjain and the Canges basin into the Dcccait, 

Its mounds rise to a height of too l«t and have produced lour 
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mum cultures. Like many oilier central Indian settlements, 
this was founded on the fertile Bhrk Cotton soil which no 
do uIn yielded 3 tolerably easy livelihood to an undeveloped 
community fqufpjted with mictnliihs hut lacking both metal 
and pottery and noi yo, therefore, eommdtcially-nimdcd. The 
micro I it hs arc nor n! an elaborate kind; they include small to 
Cf. I’hie ji Hitdium-sized scrapers of chore and jasper, made mostly on 
Hikes with faceted platform, and irregular and sometimes Hutcd 
cores, Aftei a break, of uncertain implication, a more advanced 
microlifhic industry, with backed and crested bbd«, lurutes 
and points and associated with copper flar^axes, chisels and 
hooks, introduces the nowd'amiliar central Indian chalov 
liihic- Querns and sir mutinies appear, and an abundant 
pottery, some ochic^wathcd but predominantly red and often 
painted with parallel lines, hatched triangles, circles and 
Cf, Plait it foliage, occasionally whh antelopes and dancing human figures. 

This deposit is feum live to eight lea thick, and may he ascribed 
to the second quitter of the isi millennium n.t;. it is followed 
by a deposit no less lhaii twenty feet thick containing a number 
of oCCUpaUOtldayeis in,irked by large baked or mud bricks, 
soakpits lined with bricks or pout Typings, iron implements 
(sickle, hoe, mils, arrowheads, spearheads), puiicH'tniitked 
coins, N.B.P, Ware and ‘mcgahtbic' Black'.md^red Wane, a 
little of which had seemingly appeared also in the preceding 
deposit. Here once more we have the familiar complex of the 
second half of the tst millennium B.C.: a mixture of dominant 
’Canges’ elements with certain others of a more somberly kind. 
Above this deep deposit occurred a finely burnished red ware 
with 'sprinklers 1 of a type found at Chandravalli (Mysore) 
and in western India at Kolhapur, Baroda and elsewhere in 
layers dating from the eatly centuries a.d, From this crowning 
deposit, die ‘megalithic* Black'-ind-red Ware was absent. 

Navda Toll, the suburban site across the river, is a group of 
four mounds about 350 by aoo yards in extent and ten feet high. 
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„ containing huts indifferently rectangular or round nn plan and 
built of wattle and daub w ith plastered walls and floor?. The 
suggestion of ilie excavators that it was essentially a boatmen I 
village faj indeed the name implies) is probably near enough to 
1 hc truth. Nevertheless, the Chakolithic levels immediately 
below a crowning Iron Age stratum with N.B,P. Ware of the 
Sth century n,c, or later produced distinctive pottery of a ty pe 
no t y« recognized elsewhere in India; notably, pedestillcd 
goblets and channeUpoutfd ‘tcavpots* which Dr. Sankalia has 
compared with the spouted pots ot Hissar IN, or of Cemetery 
B' at Stalk in central Iran. ‘Cemetery B‘ was dated by Gliirsh- 
man to f. tooo-Soo B.G,/' and a recent Ci 4 dating from an 
equivalent deposit at Hasaoln in Azerbaijan gives the con. 
firming date of Jlfa nc ± tjo ycats,” How significant the 
suggested resemblance with the (much simpler) Navda Toll 
pots may be remains to be seen, particularly if a recent C [ 4 
dating for a late Nlv<£a Toll deposit (tjjfl b.c. = taj, see 
p. Sj) is confirmed. Intermediate examples between Persia, ju 
N avcfa Toll art at present lacking. A wide range of food* 
grains included rice- 

Seventy mile's north of Mahcshwar, beside the Sipti tn,cr, 
stands the classic siie of Ugain, one of the seven sacred cities 
of India, rival even to fijmris in Hindu esteem. In the semi' 
history of the period, Ujjaiit was the capital of the kingdom 
of Avami, known liter as Milwa, but the excavations in pro* 
gress at the time of writing under the skilled direction of Mr. 
N. R. Baneijec have not yet clearly ideniilied any correspond, 
ing 7th.century occupation. At present it would appear that, as 
a developed city, Ujyain began substantially with the impact of 
an it on .using culture ol Gmgnic type about joo B.c., when 
an area a mile long and direexjuarors of a mile wide was 
enclosed by a great clay rampart with a basal width at ioo feet 
and a surviving height of forty.rwo feet. The rampart was 
reinforced against the flow of the river by rrans verse harriers of 
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interlocked timbers vaguely recalling the timber-work of the 
riverine site of Paialiputta (below, p. * 7 &)* and was sub¬ 
sequently revetted in part with baked btitk, Outside it, where 
necessary, was a ditch eighty feet wide and twenty-two leet 
deep, On the Trunk-route from the Canges to the Arabian Sea, 
the fortress town ofUjjain was clearly a power to be reckoned 
with during the last live centuries B.c. In later epochs, changing 
circumstance and, in particular perhaps, the development ol 
sea-traffic, robbed it of tome of ns aireriai importance, bun he 
ancient she remains ,t formidable ruin, 

in its earliest civic phase, represented by six feci of strata, it 
included stone and baked-brick structures associated with 
arrowheads of hone and iron, spearheads and choppers of iron, 
and evidences of copper-working. Some of the peatery was the 
Bbck-smd-icd Ware already encountered elsewhere; with u 
were a btack-shppcd fabric and sherds of undipped and red- 
slipped vesululated ware, some of it made without the wheel. 
In the body of the rampart two sherds ofl’ai tired Grey Ware— 
the southernmost examples known—ate not hkdy to be much 
later than joo B.c, 

In the succeeding phase, represented by an accumulation 
fourteen feet thick, buildings were of baked or unbaked bricki 
and were reeled with oblong riles. Streets were made of rubble 
bound with clay* The soakpits built of pottery-rings or pierced 
pots, which were to be diaractenstic ei Indian towns for a 
thousand years, now made their appearance. Oval day-lined 
oven*, blackened cooking-pots, grinding-stone* and mortars 
represent kitchen-equipment; iron spearheads and arrowhead*, 
with bone arrowheads which included one ’stained with the 
blood of a bird’, were the principal outfit of the hunter and the 
soldier. N.B.P, Ware was found in large quantities and in 
varieties which were partially perhaps local products, some of 
them diversified with band* of black or saffron paint. Hie 
coarse vrsirwlatcd ware of the preceding period continued. 
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Indeed Pit aie II grew n it unity out of Phase I under increasing 
Cangetic influence. Two ivory seals inscribed in an early 
Btahmi script of the 3rd or and century B.c. marked the upper 
range of Phase U, but this in turn melted into Phase 10 , of the 
$ hu up period and later, with which we arc not here concerned. 

Less metropolitan in character than Ujjain were three 
towns width may be taken as typical of the region south- 
south-west ofMaheshwar: Bahai in the district of East Kandesh 
beside the Cirua, tributary of the Tupti; H 11 Nasik in the district 
of that name north-cast of Bombay; and Jorwc in the district 
of Ahriudnagar .** The last two are in the upper Godavari 
system, a region thickly occupied in the 1st millennium 

Bahai began with what may now' be called the 'regulation* 
tide roll r hie industry of central India: mostly parallel-sided 
blades of chalcedony, agate or jasper, sometimes serrated, with 
occasional lunatcs and trapezes, 7 his miciolilhic occupation 
falls iuio two sub-phases- Phase IA is marked by thick gtey 
hand-made howls with Hared rim, of a kind which occurs also 
farther south al JJrahmagiri in northern Mysore, and a few 
sherds of thinner grey ware painted on the rim in red ochre. 

Phase IB produced fine ted wheel-turned ware, painted in 
black with a rich variety of designs—horizontal bands with 
hatched diamonds, triangles, Udders, concentric circles, criss¬ 
cross and wavy lines, foliage, and rarely animals (antelope or 
horse?). A few sherds of lustrous red-slipped ware are remini¬ 
scent of post-Indus Rangpur (p. i j8). In the upper levels ate 
spumed vessels of the Nasih-Jorwc type (below), and sherds 
of a burnished Black-atid-grcy Ware with oblique lines 
painted in white, akin to the 'megalithfc* Black-and-red Ware. 

A shapeless lump of copper justifies ihe appellation 'ChalcoH- 
rhic*, but it is at least certain that the quantity of metal used in 
this Phase was negligible. The two sub-phases are thought to 
have been separated by a break in the occupation, and the 
ceramic changes are consistent with a shifting population. 
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Ai Tekwad 3 , across the fiver from Bahai, four burials of 
Phase IB have also produced Bbck^and^cy Ware of 
lit hie’ types. 

Again, it is with the arrival of iron in Phase II that the 
settlement first assumes a purposeful and urban aspect. So lit 
as we know, houses were indeed still of timber, but their 
equipment now include legged querns with grains office and 
niiilct, and the m uroliths arc replaced by abundant tools and 
weapons of trim — spearheads, arrowheads, knives, sick let. 
Hfi.P. Ware of the Ganges tradition once more marks the 
sotucc of inspiration. The excavator, M- N, Dcshpandc, ob- 
serves that iron here occurs some ten feet below the lowest 
N.B.P. sherd, recalling a less marked priority for iron also at 
Nagda (p. I jft); but on sites relatively so remote from die 
Ganges doab the utile metal may understandably have petit' 
rrated ahead of the less essential ceramic, and the two irmova' 
tioiis may be asctibed to the same main source. Burnished 
* megalith ic" BlackaiKUcd Ware also occurs in the form of 
rimless bowls and shallow dishes, and there arc red globular 
jars with a gritty core. Massive car.disks (for wearing in the 
extended lubes of (he cars) of semiprecious stones recall others 
ascribed to die Mauryan period, roughly tire itd century B.C.. 
at Rajglr and Pauliputra, 

In Phase 111 the N.B.K Wart continues but die FJtock-atid' 
red drops out, The former may not merely have arrived late on 
this site, hut may have continued somewhat later than usual 
if its apparent overlap with Sanvihina coins of die ist century 
il.C. is significant. 

Both Nisik on the Godavari and Jorwc on the tributary 
Pravara work to rule in the microlithic phase;*' indeed, Jorwr 
never got beyond (hat phase, though it mitigated its scraps of 
chcrr and chalcedony with six flatmates and a bangle of low' 
grade bronze which it probably in fact a natural copper alloy. 
The presence of the cop per axes lure and at Maheshwar (p. (40) 
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may represent 3 handover from the Indus nr sub-Indus culture 
of the north-west coast; it is less te markable thus is their general 
absence from these mierolithic sites, where their utility in the 
r«i meet process of jungle-clearante must have been cardinal 
ti is a constant question how these communities, with their 
miserable microliths, coped with the luxuriant vegetal bn 
which certainly surrounded them, although their preference for 
sandy and relatively open spots such as Langhuaj is a partial 
explanation. In other pam of the world, mierolithic com- 
munities have similarly sought a negative milieu. 

Nasik is a mound about 800 by 400 feet with a height of 
100 feet of which only the uppermost twenty feel ale man-made. 

|is Phase I produced lunates, trapezes and two-edged blades, 
and it was observed that 60 per cent of ihe miciolirhs were 
‘usable’; in other words, no factory' site was included and. to 
that extent, the limited exploration suggests a measure of 
specialization or professionalization. With the micrulitht was 
ochre-was lied and orange-coloured pottery, both wheel-made 
and handmade and occasionally painted with red ot black 
bands. A distinctive type is that of a spouted vessel, sometimes 
painted after baking- This type.already noted at Bahai (p.145 f, 
is found alio at Jorwc and at Nevaia north-east of Ahmad- 
nagar, and is probably related to a spouted vessel Tram the 
levels marked by stone axes and micro! it In at Brahmagiri in 
northern Mysore. A similar affinity may be recognized in the 
large round-bottomed vessels with high rims found at all three 
sites. 

The mierolithic phase at Nasik ended characteristically with 
the introduction of iron, though an intervening weathered 
horizon’, of uncertain implication, is recorded. The Iron Age 
occupation was marked by iron spearheads, arrowheads, 
knives, choppers and caltrops, by four-legged saddle querns 
and pottery-ringed stukpits, and by N.B.lh and Bitrk-atid¬ 
ied Wares. Traces of mud-walled houses were identified, but 
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iheir p]ms arc unkiifl^Ti. Above this phase come Russets 
copied ('Andhra') wires and 'sprinklers' of ltd polished 
pottety, all characteristic of the lie century a<t>p 

][ is uniicceuaiy hereto follow further rhe exploratory trenching 
which, over a wide aica, has begun to make sense of the cultural 
sequence of central India wilhntit, as yet, throwing much light 
upon its social significance* That will follow* be it emphasised, 
whin determined lateral excavation over a long period succeeds 
these easy and quickly rewarding (brays. 

Meanwhile, with the possible exception of Ujjain, which 
may be found to have an earlier nucleus but owes its formidable 
urban character to advancing Gangetic im crests about £00 a_cL + 
the sites mentioned above, with odiers oi their kind, have then 
origins in a widespread and often rudimentary microbe hie 
culture—if the term culture can he so narrowed. Sometimes* a* 
at Rangpur and Maheshwar* this primary culture or industry 
is thought to have been devoid at first of associated pottery; 
bur at mote than one site two to four successive phases of mitto* 
lithic occupation have been marked by differing pottery'groups 
and have suggested a certain mobility in locally variant commits 
titties at a uniform economic and technological stage ot develops 
imut. In so far as generalization is feasible, we may say that 
their was in central India, in the earlier half of the ist 
millennium B + t:*, a considerable vil]igc*populiiion which 
used microlirhs* a little topper or low-grade bronze, and rather 
coarse painted pottery, often but not always wheeWumed, with 
a certain community of types that included large round* 
bottomed bowk with flaring rims and spouted, carinated 'rca^ 
pots'. This population extended from the Vindhya Range 
600 miles southwards into northern Mysore. 

Towards the south of that area, the mirrolithic culture lasted 
perhaps until the ltd century B*e* Towards the north, but 
occasionally as far south as Amaravatl on die Kisma river, it 
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was replaced in the 5th or 4th century b,c. by a vigorous uoiv 
11 u'ng culture which seems* in the main, to have come from 
the JiiTmu'Gangds J$ 3 t. With the arrival of iron* the micro- 
lilhs went suddenly and almost completely oui of use- (Rang-* 
pur may provide an exception, bui much further work h 
needed at tliii site.) Shortly afterwards that typical Ganges 
product, the itccldikc W.B.P, Ware, came in, preceded or 
accompanied line and there by the more local "mesolithic* 

Black-and>red Ware of which more will be said in the next 
chapter. These features* supplemented by native industries, 
mark the tea! beginning of civic life in central I ndia. Houses 
were sometimes still of timber, but mud, nuid^bnck and baked 
brick npw appear, and pottery-lined soak pus represent a new 
measure of urban sanitation. Fortifications arc not normal, ot 
at any rare have not been widely recognized. k would appear 
that an undisputed Eehcnsrauw was still available for most of 
the overflow from the northern plains and for the newly-' 
enlarged and elaborated communities of the Deccan. 

In summary terms. the contrast between the first urbanization 
of the northern (Gaiigetic) plains and that of the Deccan is this. 

In the north, urbanization began in the developed Bronze Age, 
during the earlier half of the ist millennium BX.J atid when, 
about $00 b,c„ iron and the parallel innovations ot coinage 
and a new ceramic technique appeared upon the northern 
scene, they were absorbed into [he existing social system with-' 
out any drastic change of personality. In the Deccan* on 1 he 
other hand* the Iron Age descended from ihc north as a sudden 
imposition upon a GKalcoluhic (largely micrnlichicj local 
tradition of altogether lower grade. There* the lion Age began 
- in the full sense as a revolution. 

To the situation in peninsular India, md primarily m its 
Megalithic Problem, we must now rum. 
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Chapter Vtll 

South Indian Megaliths 


B y vt ay of ph11" ace to this chapter. » may be recalled 
that die term 'megalith* it derived {torn the Cic'ck wwdi 
megai-Urge an d litbef— ston e. Jt is applied primarily to «f«C/ 
turcs of a rudimentary charactct built wholly or partly ol large 
rough stones, but includes comparable structures of a more 
sophisticated kind in which the stones may be crudely or even, 
as at Stonehenge, elaborately dressed. A secondary condition 
is ihai the monumcnr fulfilled a funerary or comme morative 
or religious function* 

The megaliths of India are extensive and peculiar. They arc 
in fact the jungle of a problem, and a hole preliminary dear/ 
mg may be helpful, though the procedure is not withoui risk. 
In the present context it would appear to be justifiable to set 
aside at once the megaliths of that region of nonh/Castern India, 
extending from Assam to Ratrnr nn the northern ffauk-of the 
lower Cod avati^where mcgaiiihic 'cultures’ (if so they may be 
called) lit a more or less living tradition of the aborigines. To 
exclude these living or moribund cultures, which have been 
extensively studied,■“ may seem a wilful rejection of potentially 
useful comparative evidence; but they do in fact diff it in general 
type and concept from most of the south Indian nun:rial, and 
Christoph von Fiircr/Haimcndorfs observation that they 
belong essentially to southeastern Asia—Indonesia, Oceania, 

I he Philippines. Formosa—matches the evidence, whaicver 
be the irurh of his plausible guess that they were introduced 
into north/castern India by Austroasiatic immigrants (see also 
p. 8s>). The Bastar Condi and the Khasis and Magas of 
Assam alike erect single standing stones (menhirs) or align/ 
ments of stones in honour of the dead, who arc thereby en/ 
courages! to help rheir living kinsmen. In Assam, as well as 
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in Indonesia 4 nil Oceania, a forked wooden post of Y-thape 
is an alternative to the menhir, and both pairs and menhirs arc 
associated with ox-sacrifice, An identical custom waits in 
Batar; and the Knyas and K.vj Cords of Hyderabad creci 
small forked posts carrying the tails of sacrificial cows on 
graves or the site of memorial feasts. Jtt all these regions it is the 
widespread belief that the soul or ' virtue’ of the dead man is 
attached to the stone or post-arid benefits his survivors and the 
village-crops. Alternatively, the Rondos mid Cad abas of Orissa 
erect a dolmen (able-like lei above pound), often of small 
size, as the scat of the dead: and this seat may be ass ociattd with 
a stone circle. Generally, the setting-up of menhirs, dolmens and 
stone-circles links the Orissa tribes both with die Kliisis and 
Nagas of Assam and with the Gauds of Bastar. The Khisis 
indeed (though not the N.igas) approach mote nearly to the 
dominant mcgalithic custom of peninsular India in that they 
collect petiodically the bones of clan-members and deposit them 
in 'g ffw-sij piling cist, as big as a small house, built of enormous 
single slabs'."* So too dn the Mundas of Chc^I Nagpur who, 
in addition to setting up me mom!-stones of non li-ca stem type, 
bury vxcarnated bones of members of a family in dolmeti-likf 
graves consisting of a cover-slab supported by smaller stones, 

Here it may not be irrelevant dial the Munch languages have 
been regarded as a mixture or elements from commcnral India 
oil (lieone hand and further India on the other. Cjtoti Nagpur 
t$ geographically ivell situated for such an interchange: it 
remains to discover any equivalent cultural overlap which 
might explain the Kliasi cists. 

The problem, ihcn, ofimcrrcbtioiiship (or its absence) be¬ 
tween mcgalithic areas and customs is nor an easy otic. On the 
whole, however, in spite of occasional and partial analogies, 
die differences between the megaliths of the tribal areas and the 
ancient tomb of die Deccan and peninsular India arc far more 
impressive than thcli resemblances. At von Fiircr-Haimcndcwf 
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observes. ‘I have seen the monuments of die Njgas and Kbasis, 
of Ciadabas, Bondos and Gornis. and I have seen many of the 
prehistoric 1 dolmens arid cromlechs of Hyderabad, but was 
never struck by any dose resemblance- This alone would, of 
court*, not prove the absence of a genetic connection- More 
important are the differences ui function and meaning of the 
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monuments. The megaliths oJ the tribal folks of today ate, 
with comparatively lew exception*, memorials unconnected 
with graves nr burning-ground*, Those of prehistoric time* are 
nr the majority grave* or closely associated wills graves. " l He 
adds that the distinctive * pore-hole' opening which will be 
foiind to chattLCtetizc many of the megalithic cists of southern 
India ‘does not occur among any of the tribes of middle India 
■who bury their dead in megalithie graves, such as the Mundas 
and Hos’. The time-factor is another consideration to which 
much further attention is needed. The south Indian megalitlis 
seem to have come to an end in the 1st century a. lx; those of 
middle India and die north-cast represent a Irving tradition of 
entirely unknown antiquity. If wc add to these various diver¬ 
sities and difficulties the almost complete geographical ex¬ 
clusiveness of the two great groups, their essential separateness 
is at present a fair premise. 

The main bulk of the south Indian megaliths lies to (he 
south of latitude t8, which runs a Hale north of Hyderabad 
(Deccan); in other words, ii begins south of the Godavari 
system, and is ch aracteristic of peninsular India. Much ofth.it 
region is riurked by outcrops of granite or gneiss, of which a 
large propomoii ot the megaliths arc constructed, tires in upon 
the surface of the rock buckle it along lines of cleavage, and 
iron wedges do the rest-a practice in vogue today as itJ 
ancient times, Along the fringes of the granite are derivative 
deposits of lateritc (p. 47), which cuts like cheese when fresh 
but hardens on exposure. It is in the nature of tilings that the 
granite monuments arc rough-hewn, if hewn at all, and dial 
the lattrmc menumems itc relatively trim and shapely. 

In 1944 i systematic survey 0} the south Indian megaliths 
was begun under the leadership of V, D, KLnsSmaswanti and. 
although not yet complete, has, with subsequent excavation, 
produced a reasonably comprehensive catalogue of types," 

They are as follows. 
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n«U,,fn.nd fj, rv, a phrase here limited to aits built of 
l J lw« (4 rough granite blocks, now Above ground, witliin a circle of 
sjmibr blocks which enclose an area from io to J40 feet in dia¬ 
meter, The uprights, four or more in number, arc (or woe) 
crowned by a massive single or double capstone, which may be 
either covered by a low cairn, or Hush with 3 low trim, or 
emergent from the traces of a denuded cairn. The eastern up- 
right is occasionally pierced with a ‘port•’hole*, and the eastern 
end may be approached by a thotr blocked passage. In the 
Chingleput (Madras) region, where these civrsaJe best known, 
they arc liable to include one or more terracotta legged iarco- 
Hjic j j phagi (sometimes as many as five) with pots and iron objects. A 

sarcophagus :i feet long in the Madras Museum from Sanka- 
I'Uir 3P varam in Cuddapali district schematically trambles a ram; it 

contained an iron spearhead, the fragment of an iron knife, and 
huddled fragments of human bones, and was surrounded by 
| ? pots of characteristic ‘megalith’ type. Another sarcophagus, 

ftotn Palls varam in Chingltpui district, resembles an elephant; 
bur such thcrio morphs are exceptional. 

it may here he observed ihaf two of the rock-cut caves in 
Kerala (see below) produced small legged sarcophagi, each 
about two feet long; and that round-ended cylindrical sar¬ 
cophagi, without megaliths, have been found at Maski in 
Raich ur district, Hyderabad, But they arc by no means a uni¬ 
versal Jeanne of the south Indian megaliths and do not occur, 
foi instance, in the Pudnkkoitai cist* 01 at Brahmagiri. 

Je may be added that in the gneissit upland* of the Kerala 
region, south-western India, a single stone circle may enclose 
more than one dolmen; in one instance, as many as nineteen.** 
j, Shbhti(istf ofgtanile or latrritc, alio within a stone circle, 
are oblong and about sjk feet in length and height. The eastern 
Pliiti 14,)» upright is normally pierced wi■ It a 'port-hole' which may be 
either circular with a diameter of Tout ro twenty inches, or 
trapezoidal, or semicircular and cut into the upper edge of the 
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slab immediately below the capstone; the hole was evidently 
designed lot the insertion of bones and offerings. Excavated 
examples at Brail magiii, northern Mysore, showed that there 
the cists were sunk to half their height below the surface and 
were surrounded at the old grottnddevel by dry-si nue w illing , 

Their port'hofes were closed by an additional external slab and 
were approached from the outside by a lined passage which 
had been blocked when the tomb was sealed. Jn the eras were 
pots and iron objeers with the fragmentary skeletons of a 
number of individuals. Comparable cists at. SutuiKeni, "cn 
Pondicherry, had a simpler surround and minute, non' 
functional pott4ia!es; typologicalty they may be thought to^ 
be later than the Bfahmigiii setits. In Pudukkfiiiji, south of 
Madras, latcriic citts with per ('holes arc approached through a 
slabbed antechamber as large as the main cist, and ate some' 
times called ‘frame pted cists’. Generally, it may be affirmed 
that a cist was finally covered up to or even above the capstone 
by a barrow at Cairn, circular on plan and generally outlined 
by stone blocks or slabs. According to local custom or the 
nature of (lie subsoil, the cist may be built on the natural sue' 
face, or partially or completely sunk below the natural surface. 

Thus in the Hyderabad region they are often deeply buried; 
the Brabmagiri cists were half-buried; whilst in a large mega-* 
lirh cemetery in die jungle near Savandurg, twenty'two miles 
west'soiith'svcs: of Bangalore, there arc freC'Standvng port' 
holed ‘dolmens’ intermingled with identical pori'holcd cists 
at all stages of submersion below the natural surface down to 
capstone level. 

J. Shdltawypir humlf, without a era, are sometimes found 
withui stone circles, which may then be less than twelve feet 
in diameter. The pit may contain one or more pots ot a terra' 
cotta legged sarcophagus. A variant type, best illustrated by .in 
excavated example at Porkalam in Cochin, 4, may be trsttfeted 
to the very individual megalithtc complex below the ghats of 
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Kenk in tooth* we# India^ Here the pk« in the cent it of ^ 
rix|ftn 4 bof circle of roughly dressed Hemte blocks p was iisell 
covered by a granite flab. The pit was 4I feet deep and cou^ 
rained a targe urn enduing many tuuJIct ones, three iron 
objects,, an d 3 few crashed bo fits. At Kuunauui, in the 
Chinglcpta district* 3 similarly scaled pit within a circle coiv 
rained a terracotta sarcophagus* Bbek'am’Hrcd pottery^ two 
iron bracelets, and scraps of bone.” 

D&p'pit bumh, within a stone circle but without a cm. 
and as much as eight feet in dcptli P were found at Brahmagiri, 
where there may have been something like 2 dozen o\ them 
amongst three bundled megaiithic cists. On the floor of each 
of the pits, amongst many pots with rron implements and a tew 
human bones, were four flat slabs, placed as chough to support 
a table or bier. I have suggested that t hese Jeep pk'eircks may 
have been macerating pits ■' k*d out for die 

pEotess of cxcarnation which teriainly prcetHlcd burial in the 
neighbouring cists; but 1 do not press the hypothesis. Conv 
parable pis ^circles. buc without the four floot>stjbs, have been 
found at Maski in the Deccan.** 

s. URtbnU&SMMf ot hatehvtes {tppbkal or kuhi*ksl) arc alter-' 
native names given eo a type of monument which is peculiar 
to Kmb and in particular to Cochin, h consists of a circular 
late rile capstone in the lotm of a low and solid dome resting on 
four inwardly leaning and tapering stonrt about four feet high, 
standing $0 that their baselines commute a square with a 
diagonal approaching the diameter of the capstone, 1 htie 
monuments have not been explored methodically bus ate 
known to cover pit/bursals. Their similarity to umbrellas, 
which are bulb honorific and, in the mumooivnildcn donate 
of the Kerala coast land, particularly utile* may nut be Jcci^ 
den tali 

& Hovirttanes are domc^baped latcritc blocks, similar to 
the cap of the umbrclla^rones but resting on the surface of the 
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ground. They too belong to Cochin and may he supposed to 
cover pit'burial* like that under the tintrimined grantee slab 
described under j above. 

j. Multiple itW'jfi'nw, also in Cochin, arc intermediate 
between $ and 6 in that they consist of from live to twelve 
inward I yd caning uprights of dressed la! elite, some three feet in 
height. Whether a capstone in fact completed the monument 
is not known. The structure presumably enclosed a buiiab 
pit. 

S. Menhirs or standing-stones occur in tile Deccan and 
Kerala bur are otherwise not common in south India. At 
Anapara, near Trichnr in Cochin, a granite monolith twelve 
feet high is thought locally to mark a battlefield, and another 
at Kuttiir is dreaded by the local people as the hauin of ghosts; 
but the wuntna^juhal given l«j menhirs in the ramil Shangam 
literature (poetic anthologies) ul the early centuries a,d. iiv 
dicates a commemorative function, which in a general sense 
recalls that of some of the standing-stones of north .-eastern 
India (p. 150). Ar Maski, in the Raidmr district of the Deccan 
*a number of roughly aligned menhirs’ occur in dose vicinity 
to buml'cirdei,” but excavation showed no burials actually 
beside them. On the other hand, at Devikulam to Travancore 
a burial-tun containing four pots and an iron axe was iound 
beneath a menhir, and similar discoveries are affirmed else-- 
where in that region. A single alignment of menhirs ranging 
up to 1 if Icet high at Komalaparaihcla in Kerala is ihe only 
monument of the kind known to me south ot the Hyderabad 
area; but in thu area, particularly in the districts ol Raichur, 
Culbarga and Mahbubnagar. a pan from the possible example 
at Maski, is a large number of serried groups of granite or, 
rarely, sandstone menhirs from three to twenty-five leet in 
height and arranged either in parallel lines or as a quincunx.’ 1 
The over-all orientation is roughly to the cardinal points. More 
than half of these alignments adjoin burial-circles, as at Maski, 
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and the indications ate that they and the circles ate contcnv 
poraiy; but their function it unknown and guesswork scarcely 
profitable. They arc not similar in layout to the alignment! 
of nonh'eastern India, and are not obviously derived from 
there, 

To these categories, of which s and 2 are she most wide' 
phi* 44 spread, should be added an extensive series of farkUwet* 

which have been cut into the Jateritc of Kerala, since their 
ccuitcius, so far as known, arc similar to those of the megaliths. 
The laietite lies on the foot'hills between the alluvial coast and 
the granite ghats. The caves have been made fast by scooping 
out a square stepped pit in the rock, approached by rock'cut 
steps; then by cutting one or more doorways in one or more 
sides of the pit, each doorway about il feet high and just large 
enough to admit the workman; and finally by opening up 
beyond the doorways a dome-shaped (rarely flar-roofcd) cave 
or caves, normally circular but someiimes rectangular on plan 
and sometimes with a cental rock'cut pillar of rectangular 
section rising to the root. Often there arc rock'cut benches along 
the sides, and occasionally there ts a central opening in the 
dome of the cave. 

Much nonsense has been written about these eaves, bur [he 
suggestion that, as tombs, they may represent the huts, or even 
the umbrellas, of the living is not necessarily extravagant. 
What their relationship may be to the cists with circular or 
rectangular port'hole is less certain. It has more than once been 
postulated in Europe that racgolrthic tombs are in some measure 
simulated eaves; and the question may be asked whether the 
Kerala caves with their small but obviously functional «i' 
trances arc parental to lire port'holed cists of south India. 
After all, cavc-cutting was a widespread Indian accomplish' 
merit, whether amongst the Buddhists, the jainas, or the 
Hindus, Nevertheless, it would item more likely that die 
reverse relationship was the case. The Buddhists, Jainas and 
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lilt iJus imitated free-standing structures in cut!mg rhdr cave# 
temples And nioTUsterict, and it would Appear more likely than 
not that the Kerala caves, with their limited distribution, 
followed a para lid course, and were in fact quarried adaptations 
of the free-standing cists in the viable Jatrrite of the Kerala 
lowlands. 

So much for the stnierural types of megaJithic or allied monu- 
menu in south India. A passing mention may here be made 
of the lew megaliths recorded, more or less inadequately, Irom 
the north and north'’west. 

In the neighbourhood of Karachi more than one observer 
a century' or so ago recorded die existence of large stone cists 
similar to those of south India save for the absence ofthc port# 
hole.” In particular, they were noted on the hills neat Wagfatv 
dur, twenty miles cast of Karachi, and on the road to Shah 
QiilawaJ in Baluchistan. Following these hints, I have indeed 
found the remains of a tough sandstone cist ji feet long, with 
the major axes east-south-east, in the sand j| miles nonh-casi 
of the village of Murad Menton, about twenty miles cast-north- 
east of Karachi; it is said to have been demolished since 1950* 

The name ‘Kaffir’s grave* applied to it by the villagers safely 
indicates a pre-medieval antiquity. Other 'Kaffirs graves of 
smaller size, ?j| feet in length, can also be seen in the sand 
about half a mile north-west of the nineteenth milestone on the 
Katie hi -Kotri highroad. One of them appears to be sur- 
rounded by a stone circle twenty-seven feet in diameterBy 
virtue of their position on the map, these cists would repay 
investigation. 

The apparent (though not proved) absence of the distinctive 
port-hole Sum the Karachi series seems co extend so the lew 
other cists which have been recorded, though not recently seen, 
in the north. These include cists, with cairns and stone circles, 
noted long ago ‘in the hilly districts of Delhi, Mirzapur, and 
Orissa’; and another ‘six feet square and about font feet in 
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height* at Dcosa, a village thirty-two miles east of Jaipur in 
Rajasdtan; and yet others eighteen miles south-east of AI moo 
its U.R, and in the remoter depths of the Himalayan massif 
in the Lcli valley of Ladakh, neat the western border of Tiber. 
The fact remains, however, that, whatever future research may 
reveal in the north, it cannot upset the huge preponderance of 
mega hi hit cists in the south, particularly of the significant port' 

holed type, , 

Two other jnegaluhic monuments m the north may Lie 
noted: an irregular group of standing-stones in the vicinity of 
Srinagar, Kashmir,” and a circle of standing/siotics about 
ten feet high near the village of A sot a, seventeen miles east* 
north-east of Mardan in the former Noith-wcsr Frontier 
Province.** 

We return to south India. There it has been shown that 
megalith*, paniculad) port-holed cists, are widespread, but 
that other types are locally present and there are clear local 
variations. For example, in northern Mysore the cists aic care¬ 
fully walled and have sizeable and functional port-boles, 
whereas in the Pondicherry region they ate roughly enclosed 
and theif port-holes are small and presumably vestigial." Along 
die ghats and the isolated coastal strip of Kerala there are, as 
we have seen, several individual types, though fheir contents 
seem to indicate approximate contemporaneity both with one 
another and with the south Indian megaliths generally. And 
not only dial; the mrgalithic problem cannot be considered 
a$ a whole without some reference to the non-megaliduc urn- 
burials or um-ftclds which have been recorded chiefly from 
the eastern plains south of the Kistna river; notable sites being 
AdichehanaUur in the Tirundveli (Tinncvdly) district nt rl*c 
extreme south, the environs of Pondicherry, the Madras region, 
Amaravatl near the mouth of the Krishna, and Maski in 
Raiihur district on the Deccan plateau. In all'this hetero¬ 
geneous assemblage of funerary customs there are significant 
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common factors which must now' be defined; They are three 
in number. 

First* where adequacy record ed, rhe burials arc those at 
bones collected after excarnation or flesh-tcnuwal clscwhcie. 

J know' ol no clear instance of the burial of an articulated 
skeleton in an Indian megalith or tmvficlcL” Furthermore, 
although die bones of several individuals fop to six or more, 
as represented by skulls) might be included* they were normally 
bundled together as i single parcel; very rarely is there a sug^ 
gestion that the same iamb may liavt* been used more than once. 

Secondly, the tools and weapons normally included in all Phw 41 

these catcgoties of bursal arc ot iron* ranging from axes* knives, 
btlbhooks, hoes, wedges and horses 1 bits to albmetal spears more 
than six feet in length, Bronze ts used for bangles, rings and 
other non^uifle objects* and also for howls; gold beads occur 
occasionally; but a liberal as id developed iron industry is the 
outstanding feature. 

Thirdly, there is the pottery. The distinctive ware of the 
megaliths, and only less so of the urn'fields* is ihc Black^and* 
ted to which passing references have already been made. This PLica* 

is typically the product of inverted firing, so that the top and 
inside of the pot, in direct contact with the fire, turn black 
whilst the lower parr (upper m [he firing) is a terracotta red or, 
rarely, as at Bahai and Tekwadii (p. 145)* Sometimes 
rhe whole pm is black, T"he ware is slipped and polished, 
usually fairly thin, and is wliccUt timed*. It is said irt some 
instances to have been salt'glazcd, with a resultant shining and 
crackled surface* Resemblance of the blackened pots or sherds 
to the Northern Black Polished Ware is only superficial; the 
'mcgalirlmf ware has been fired at a lower temperature and 
altogether lacks the metallic hardness and lustre of the N.BJ\ 
fabric. Shapes ate for the most part simple and utilitarian: 
bowls and dishes* globular vessels, and occasionally nil lids. 

Most of the vessels are rmind^bnttomed, and cylindrical or 
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concave-sided popstauds arc not uncommon. A jar with three 
or four feel is characteristic of certain areas, nor ably northern 
Mysore and Kerala. Decoration, when present, is rudimentary 
and consists of horizontal grooves, incised hrnuig-'bojic or 
leaf impressions, or, rarely and usually early, simple painted 
linear patterns, usually in white; but graffiti, scratched after 
firing and of unknown meaning, arc common. Within a 
general similarity of type and fabric, local preferences or phases 
are discernible. 

Before these various factors are further considered. some> 
thing must be said of the date of the tucgalithic series. This tan 
now be stared in general terms, but within them no detailed 
chronology is yet available. The lower limit at least is fairly 
clear. At Bralimagin, where a town ■'Site alongside the mega' 
liihs was explored with this problem hi view, it was found that 
the mega lit hie culture overlapped a dilfercnt md more clabcT' 
ate successor which was dated by the occurrence of Routctlcd 
Ware (p- 3t) to the ist century ajj. This evidence w.is toil' 
finned fintydlvc miles away at Chau dr a vail i where the suc> 
ccssnr'C ult urc was marked, not only by Ron lotted Ware, but 
also by imported silver coins ol the Roman Priaapiif, dating 
from the first three or four decades oi die tst century a.d. 
Again, 300 miles to the soujdvcast, at Arikamedu near Pondh 
cherry, a brick 'built commercial town which yielded imported 
Arrctitic and other wares of the first half of the i st century A,o* 
succeeded, apparently without a time-gap, a village character' 
ized by the "megalith ic‘ Black 'and'red W arc.' #f1 As long ago 
a$ i$i7 a Roman silver com of Augustus (23 H.C.-A.U. 14? 
is recorded to have been found in a megaliihic cist in the 
Coimbatore district; it may or course have been intrusive. A 
port-liolcd cist at Tituvilvamala in Cochin contained russet' 
coated pottery with white or yellow curvilinear patterns, allied 
ro a similar ware with rectilinear patients dated to the ist 
century a.i>. at Brahmagni and Chandravalli.‘ 0i The evidence 
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as a whole, though not abundant, is consistent, and some of it 
it weiWoc u men ted. The megalithic complex ended in the first 
half of the t« century a.o. 

The earlier lime' bracket is (ess firmly defined. On the town# 
site at Brahroagm the 'megaliihic’ strata were three to four (eel 
in vertical depth. What this accumulation ic presents in time 
is very conjectural, hut two to three centuries might not appear 
unreasonable. 1 have in fact suggested aoo u.c. as a schematic 
date for the beginning of the 'megalithic* occupation ihcrc. 

The guess may err on the short side, but a date not earlier titan 
the jrd century B.C. would be comivtcnt wiih the rrcnrded 
finding of a bronze coin of bran, ascribed to the trd or and 
century H.C., in a port-holed cist ai Sulur, again in the Coimba# 
tote district. 

In review, there is at present no evidence for ascribing any 
south Indian megalith to a date earlier than the jrd century 
MX., and the jtd century b.c:,-i» century A.n. is here accepted 
■is a provisional mm - 'bracket, 

Ei may be added that only ai Brahma gin. at Sanganakallu 
tp- #j), Kuntranur in Chinglepur/* and at Maski has a 
'megalithic* settlement been excavated, and very few such 
settlements have been identified. Only at Bralimagiri was the 
evidence definitive in a chronological sense. The town lay along 
die lower slopes of" the hill in the vicinity of i tank, and the 
cists, of which there must have been many hundreds (about 
joo survive) are spread about the adjacent plain, amidst what 
ate, and doubtless were, the fields of the inhabitants. In the 
Madras (Chingkput) region, the relative position of the living 
and the dead is apparently reversed; there, the megaliths ate 
commonly on the slopes of die hills or ami Jst rocky outetops, 
with die implication diat the living dwelt amongst their fields 
on the adjacent plain. Here, too, ancient tanks are found in 
the neighbourhood, and it is a lair assumption that die 
megalith "builders practised tan ^irrigation. 
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li remains to ask. Where did they or their culture come 
l%et it. 41 from! Their uondnduscry at least is no insoluble problem. Its 
impressive quantity and quality owe much to the accident of 
preservation in protective tombs, The scrappy remains of iron' 
work from the 'm^alithic’ levels of the fliahmagirt town would 
never, unsupported, have suggested the extent of the industry. 
Per emtri, had megalithic tombs been built beside the Gangetic 
cities of the Iron Age, there can be no doubt that their display 
would have been correspondingly striking. There is in fact 
no more difficulty in deriving the early ironwork of south India 
in the 41I1 and jrd centuries n.r.:, from Gangetic sources in the 
jih and yrh ccnturies'^and ultimately (torn Persian sources 
at die end of the 6th century (p, 24)—than in deriving the 
ironwork and N.B.P. Ware of the towns of the upper Deccan 
from the same northern region. The distinctive ceramic fashion 
of the dfitib, as is nor unnatural, was gradually left behind in the 
Deccan, btu the use of file splendid and abundant new metal 
quickly penetrated southwards into the Peninsula. At the risk 
of complicating the nutter with a gratuitous historical intru¬ 
sion, I here add the suggestion dial the southward extension 
of the Maury an Empire into ihc Peninsula at the beginning 
of the jtd century u.c., probably in the time of Ashoka’s 
father. Bindus5ra, Je: provides an apposite context. The sharp 
and sudden difference at Brahmagiri between the magnificently 
equipped megaitth'buiiders and their relatively primitive 
stone-usiug predecessors is exactly consonant with a tremendous 
historical event of tire kind. 11 ** Oniliis view, the throe copies 
of Ashoka’s Minor Rock-edict at Brahmagiri were appro' 
pnately addressed to the southernmost colonists of his father s 
empire, and not, as 1 had previously conjectured, to their 
bucolic precursors. 

All ibis may be claimed to make good sense, but what ol 
the 'megaJitbic' Black -and-tcd Ware? How does that fit rnto 
the picture? Mot too badly, in recent years the Blick-and-red 
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Ware lias been creeping steadily northwards on the map, and 
there is more than a suspicion that some of the northerly 
examples are also amongst the earliest; in other words, that the 
pottery, like the iron, may have been derived by the south from 
the north. Indeed 3 few scraps of the Black-and-red have 
occurred with Indus or sub-Indus valley wares at Lothal and 
elsewhere in Kathiawad, 1 " 4 The peripheral Indus site of 
Lothal may well hr Lite in its scries but must be placed some- 
where in the and millennium w.c. Arc its 13 lack-a <id-red 
sherds truly significant in this context’ The basic technique of 
I Hack-arid-ted Ware is widespread in space and Lime: for 
example, it occurs in ancient Lgypt and modem Africa. It the 
Black- , and'red pottery uf India necessarily a unitary problem! 

Tile door must be kept open to dtmlx; ilic more so since at 
Kang pm, only a short distance from Lothal, more substantial 
vestiges of Blacksnd-red Ware were separated from the sub- 
Indus culture of the site by a distinctive intervening phase 
(p, I jS). But evidence of continuity in tits Black-and-red 
warn of India is in fact accumulating within the general limits 
of the ISt millennium B.C., and the problem should solve itself 
beyond doubt in the near future. 

The most northerly occurrences of the fabric arc in the fertile 
south-eastern parts of Rajasthan, on the eastern flank of the 
AravaUi Range. There, in the districts of Udaipur, Chuor- 
gath and Manilas or, bowls with everted rims, black internally 
and largely red externally, and occasionally painted with 
simple rectilinear or circular patterns in white, are found sumc- 
times with and somcrimcs without microliihs, rarely with a 
strap of copper. At Ahar, close to Udaipur rail way station, an 
ancient site of some recorded importance showed over thirty feet 
of occupational deposit in which two main cultures, separated 
by a break, have been recognized, Tlte later is of the historical 
period, but the earlier, nearly twenty fret thick, showed three 
tub-pluses, all characterized by Black-an d-red sherds. Front 
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the lowest sub-phase (he ware is described as taiher coarse, and 
polished only on the exterior; in the middle sub-phase the 
fabric it finer and (he pots are polished bo(h inside and out¬ 
side* in die final sub-phase, decay has set iit and new wires 
begin to dominate the field. In the upper levels of (his culture 
were pottery-ringed soakpitsof the kind which began to charac¬ 
terize the cities of northern and central India in the latter half of 
the tst millennium n.e, Only two nucroliths were noted. 10 * 

The initial date of this RljastbSn scries is undetci mined, and 
the portery hears only a generic resemblance to that of the mega/ 
hths. It continues, however, towards the south-east, to the 
Malw3 Plateau and the Nirhada valley, where both its dale 
and its affinity with the mcgalithic ware become lets dubious. 
At Nagda on the Chambal. north-west of Ujjain, the Bbck- 
and-red belongs to the Iron Age and is presumably therefore 
Iter 500 b.t:. At L'jyain itself the evidence is similar; the 
lilac k-and-red Ware is associated with iron but precedes the 
arrival of N.lUb Ware which, on this tolerably remote site, 
may have arrived relatively late. At Mahcshwar on the Nar¬ 
bada, the Black-atid-ied Ware is found mainly with N.B.P. 
Waie, but a little appears in the preceding Chalcoliihic culture 
(p, T40). Farther south, at Bahai the sequence is identical; ihe 
first sherds of Black-and-rcd are in the top of the Chalcolithic, 
and the ware continues alongside N.R.P, pottery and iron. 
At Nlsik on the upper Godavari on the other hand, the Black- 
and-red is iincomprommiigly equated with the N.B.P. Ware. 

The trend of rhe evidence tt cleat; in the Rajasthan- Mai wa 
region and along the great central rivers, Black-and-rcd poitery 
is liable to occur about or just before the middle of the rst 
millennium ii.t;„ and may anticipate the arrival of iron and 
N.B.P, Ware. The probability of an earlier date in Kathiawid 
depends upon a fuuiier examination of Lethal or sonic equiva¬ 
lent btc-HarappIn site. The ware docs nor occur in the jumna- 
Caugrs iWi; it would appear rather to be at home between the 
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Arlvalii anti the Vindhya Ranges and to have survived there 
and fait I in smith as a folk-craft after the foreign and techni¬ 
cally better N.B.P. Ware had arrived upon the scene. With 
local modifications in form, decoration and skill, it subse¬ 
quently penetrated southwards with an improving technique, 
and was ultimately perfected by the megalith-builders and um/ 
field-men of peninsular India. The time-table, as at present 
known, fits this suggested diffusion oi the Black-aud-tcd Ware 
as it fits that of the 'megalkhitf iron-industry. The two cultural 
streams, one ftoin the northern plains, the other from ihc 
Malwa Plateau, unite in the Deccan. 

To sum up so £ir; it is here postulated that about too H.c. 
certain cultural element*, with item as their major component, 
were infiltrating southwards into a variety of Ghalcolirhic 
communities, when their progress was suddenly stimulated 
and given a new political coherence by the southerly extension 
of the Maury an empire from its homeland in the northern 
plains. Between the invading complex and the crude Chaleo- 
lirliic cultures upon which it impinged their was tju organic 
transition, save where the advancing iron outpaced its own 
N.B.P. Ware and absorbed the makets of the Black-aiid-red 
Ware fan her south. For the most pan, the invader passed over 
tire invaded like the tide over the sand. It was a cast of cultural 
conquest, imtlung less. 

If this historical reading of the archaeological evidence be 
provisionally accepted—and it fils the factors of time and space 
as they are known ai present—'there remains one unexplained 
(actor, and that a formidable otic. Whence came the urge and 
the art of building the megahihic structures themselves? To 
that question there is no present answer. "The general, indeed 
the specific, resemblance between the south Indian poit-holal 
cists and others in the Caucasus, Transcaucasia, the Jordan 
valley. North Africa, the Spanish Peninsula, France, Central 
Germany, and the British Isles has long been recognized. 
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Miost of these analogues ire over 4 thousand years earlj« Ann 
iht Indian series, hut the structural likeness is often attonuhingly 
close, h there a causative link through all this diffuse geo¬ 
graphy? Or did die south Indians evolve then tombs hom 
their own inner consciousness, without foreign aidi Ccrtatwy 
some of the Ketala type* are unique and therctore loci!. But 
in regard to the cists we do not know. One thing. # J! 
certain: in the ltd century s.c. there was no monsoon-born: 
^traffic, no short cut, direct to peninsular ndia; that was a 
discovery of the <st ecniuty Any Imk with the West 

must hive been closely coastwise oe overland, and has pre¬ 
sumably left intermediate traces, ir ihc little-known cists of 
the Karichi region turn out, on excavation, to be of the scries, 
a solution is perhaps on the way. That, however, remains to be 

''it would, of coutse, produce a tidy geographical solution of 
the problem if we could wicJs any confidence derive the southern 
megaliths, or at any rate the idea embodied in them, from die 
megaliths of Orissa, Chot;I Nagpur and north-easi mi India. 
With C. von Fiirer-H.iimcttdorf' however, l see nn ready help 
in that direction.** In spite of rare anJ incomplete resemblances, 

I prefer to return to the initial premise of this chapter and to 
accept the differences manifest in (he north-eastern senes as 
too numerous and extensive to justify affitiariem. The srnic- 
lural problem—and that alone—of the south Indian mcgalit 1 
culture seemi to me at the present time insoluble save by 
extravagant guesswork. 

In this outline of the mcgalithic problem I have said nothing 
about its linguistic aspects. 1 am not a linguist, nor, in any case, 
is the evidence adequate to support anything more than »P« V 
illation. Von Fllrer-Haimcndorf has boldly recognized the 
megalith-builders as primary speakers ol Dtavidian an- 
guages ; 107 and tt is certain that, within measurable range 01 
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(be earliest Dra vidian records. (here is mi rival and comment 
sumte cultural phenomenon, b may indeed be averred cate- 
uorrcally that the megalith/buildm wnc also Dra vidian 
ipealects. Bui this affirmation doe* not cany us far in a 
(bi the ‘origins' of the Dravidian tongue, unless in one respect. 

The map of the Dravidian languages, with their north-western 
outlier (Brahui), bears an alluring likeness to that ot the mega/ 
lithic cists with their lide-kimwn but sufficiently definite north/ 
western groups. Did both in fact come in from the mrih/wesit 
There is at present no new answer to this quest ion. 
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Ashoka 


T ms rook rs miT a history, bur in its last chapter the 
impersonal lupitfttof prehistory may fittingly be assembled 
for a moment in the likeness of a man, Ashoka came to the 
throne about 26 % me* and died about 232. Spiritually and 
materially his reign marks the first coherent expression of the 
Indian mind* and, for centuries afier the political fabric- ol his 
empire had crumbled, his work was implicit in the thought and 
an of die subcontinent. Jr is not dead today* 

It is j un possible that Ashoka had Seteukid blood in his 
veins 1 j[ least hi$ re puled vjctvfoyahy uf Tax ah in the Punjab 
during the teign of his Esther would base introduced him to the 
living memory of Alexander she Grcai, and, as Lmg p he him* 
sell tells usoffus prose!ydzidg relations with the Western powcis. 
But, though on one notable occasion he used Greek and 
Aramaic as his vehicle, ir is as an Endian that he speaks to us 
through die graven rocks and pillars rhar bore his message to 
Ins people* from Afghanistan and the Northwest Fronmi to 
Mysore: his message of Moderation and Gentleness and 
Tolerance jxid Piety: his exhortation to forgo silliness and 
superstition and to regard the sacredticss of life. And them 'Let 
small and great exert themselves** he proclaims sharply from the 
granite slopes of that Brahmagiri which, with its ancient towns 
site and its mcgalilhs, has recurred more than once in this vur* 
vey. Hie alternation of a meekness which sometimes partakes of 
sentimentality with a recurrent and redeeming toughness is a 
dual character that has rcappetircd down to modern rimes 
amongst the greater Indian leaders. 

Here wt arc not concerned with die derails, true or sup* 
positiiiouEp of Axhoka's life and admimsoatian. Tlic writings 
of Vincent Smith and F W. Thomas are accessible 111 * and, in 
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spile of needed modi fie atiam and addition^ 1 wear well with 
time, It will suffice to recall ih.it Ashoka’s grandfather, Chand^ 
ragupta, who in U-C had met Alexander the Great in the 
Punjab, usurped the throne of Magadha beside the Ganges m 
Bihir within ehe next two or three years, and so established the 
Maurya dynasty at the bead of dir most powerful and wealthy 
kingdom in mmhrru India. About the same time he attacked 
and destroyed ihe garrisons left by Alexiiidci in the Indus 
basin; and the attempt by Seleukos, one of the four heirs to 
Alexander's empire, to recover the lost ground in the hirer 
years of die century ended in victory for Chandragupta and a 
parched^op peace. The peac&HEcrms may possibly have included 
a marriage between the victor and a daughter of Sdcukos. 

'he Mauryan kingdom, from its Gaugetit/ htinieJaiid. now 
reached out to the Hindu Kush In the west and to Bengal m 
the east. Its southerly Jimir ar the death of Chandragupta in 
Jp 3 B.C.. is less certain; but his successor BmduSan, sumamed 
Anutragliata or Mayer nfenemies*, extended je into (he Penm* 
iuIj p and when Aslioka cjme to the throne the southern end 
of his empire lay across northern Mysore. Mpf w as this van 
amalgam a merely nominal holding. It was integrated by a 
highly organized civil service, and the king himself was (ire- 
less in its supervision* touting the bnd and, in his own words, 
"beholding the country and (he people'. In archaeological 
ill iliking, the scene was set for a wide perflation of dominant 
cultural ideas and standards over an almost infinite diversity 
of local traditions 

And that* as I see It, is wliat we find- I have already sug^ 
gored (p, a4) the likelihood that at the end of the rirh century 
B.ci, when Arhaemenid Persia acquired its Indian province, 
Persia supplied India, not merely with administrafats* but also 
with new materials and ideas: above alh with (he use of iron* 
which now appears in India for the first time, and the idea of 
a currency p which was minted at Taxila in native guise bin on 
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Persian standards, and emerged in die Ganges basin in or 
shortly lifter die $th century n,c. Persia tnoreovet lent India 
the Aramaic alphabet which* with Aramaic speech, had been 
the official medium of communication chrongfacmi the Aehac/ 
men 3d empire. Ill India this Script was modified to slijl the 
local Prakrit language and. us Khamshihi, was med by Ash ok a 
fur ids inscriptions m die north/wat. Even as fur south us 
Brahmugjri. the Ashokan scribe has added a word in dm 
alien Kiaaroshihi t (hough elsewhere m metropolitan India the 
Briiimi script was unchallenged* 

But the Persian contribution to India did not end with iron 
and currency and Kharoshdii, These were the symbols of that 
new security which advancing imperial rule imposed along die 
highways, and of a new burgeoning of inrer^rcgionul trade. 
Local capitals which were also camvatvcltics sprung up beside 
the main routes: probably Beg rum north of Kabul; certainty* 
as recent work has shown, Oursada (Pushlublvati ot "Lotus 
PLtrt, ^ js City 1 ) on die Peshawar plain; and fjrdamtd Taxila in the 
Punjab, These derelict mu dusty sites are memorials to the pax 
Pfrsita ol the latter half of (he fifh century b.c. And two cen^ 
uiries later* when Alexander die Great brought his travel* 
sLulled troops to the I ndus* be came as the successor to the Great 
King ot Persia, whose empire he had grasped. He came to 
ehim die Achacmenid province of India; albeit that his 
ctEfwtity ever matched ahead of him, and his horizon was a 
mirage. Bur jn the long view what mattered ro India was less 
the arrival of Alexander than the destruction of the Persian 
power* Under the Aehaemcnid emperors, the arts and crafts— 
particularly but not only those of architecture—had achieved 
resplendent distinction. With the burning of Pmrpolis in 
no tw:., two centuries of royal patronage came to an abrupt 
tnd. The accumulated artistry oi Persia was our of worki 
The snemsoivctrtptrc, to which Alexander and his heir 
Seleutos pointed die way, was that of Glundragupu and his 
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Mauryas, Here was the greatest empire that India had ever 
produced, greater even than chat of the Indus valley two 
thousand yean previously. Here was the patronage of a dynasty 
with* as yet. nn confirmed artistic tradition of let own in any 
way comparable with its wealth and its ambition. Here was a 
new home for the accomplished attiro and craftsmen of Posia- 
And hither they came. 

It is tint an exaggeration to say that dm lndo> Persian phase 
mark* the beginning of masonry architecture m India. There 
had of course been stone and brick buildings far back in the 
3rd millennium, but little ti> which, to far as we know, the 
proud term 'architecture* can fairly be applied* Subsequently 
to the ird millennium* the earliest stone structure* in India to 
which an approximate date can be attached are the remnants 
of the great defences of Old Rajgii in Bihar. These defences, PL^ 4? 

twenty 4 've miles in length* enclose the site of the city which 
was associated in the oth century B.c. with the Buddha and 
Mahavira during rhe first formative period of the Buddhist 
and Jama fuths.* The work consists of a massive wall, dry* 
built or large imshapcu stones, with square bastions at frequent 
intervals. These rugged structures, too, can scarcely claim the 
name of architecture* Nor can those of the early Taxik in the 
PtiEijab, visited though it was by Alexander in 3-6 ux. There, 
on what is now rhe Blur Mound* the local king received his pw $& 

Creek visitor and showed him the sights. They were humble 
enough; the excavator of Taxila* Sir John Marshall* himself 
admits that at this time the town had *110 architecture worthy 
of the name 1 . 115 With rare exceptions, its buildings were a 
rambling conglomeration of ilUiljgned and lihbuilt walls of 

* Limited cgcavucian within thi* huge tite Eui ihowti* ai cuts peine NJi.P 
Ware 11 ihe Wcu level, and it aiuclttt pdru 1 pneoltag U^i? tcmuiuKig 'j 
medium m cwjji* red wia miittd with a lew Stic hUck dicfdiV Thene ii 11 
pctvnt rto iisdicafiou of any very long Qccupj[i,in p not «t jog ftXl S« LA. 
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plastered rubble, resembling rather die slum of a poverty' 
stricken suburb thin the central lay-out o' a capital city. 
Almost the only architectural 'feature, if such it may be called, 
is the occasional use of untidy stone pedestals designed to cany 
wooden roo&posn. The general culture of die city wat of the 
same inferior order: only at die end of the 4th century, at or 
shortly after die arrival of Alexander, do considerable hoards 
PLtc i 1 of sophisticated jewellery, including three superb gems of 

Achaemrnian workmanship," 1 enliven the monotony or the 
scene. It is likely enough that these hoards were either Persian 
loot brought to Taxih by Alexanders following, or were 
otherwise a sequel to die devastation of the Persian empire and 
the dispersal of Aducmeman craftsmanship. 

Indeed, in ‘Aryan’ India die term ’architecture' can first be 
applied unreservedly to the famous sandstone columns, once 
more than thirty in number, which Ash oka set up as memorials 
after his conversion to Buddhism, and on some of which he 
subsequently carved his pious injunctions to his subjects, h 
has long been recognised dial tiiesc columns, without precedent 
in Indian architectural forms, represent kpattibui the craftsman* 
ship of Persia. Actually, the name 'Persepoliran' which is 
commonly given ro them by writers on Indian architecture is 
not altogether happy, since the innumerable columns ol 
Pern’polls ate invariably Allied, whereas those of Ash oka art 
unfluted, 111 as indeed was the notmal Persian custom. But it 
for ‘Pcrscpolitan* we substitute 'Persian 1 or, better still, 
‘Achaemctiid’, there can be no dispute. The Chunar sandstone 
from wiiteh Asboka’s columns are wrought is superbly carved 
arid is finished with a lustrous polish of a kind which in India 
is chat act uristic of no other age. This is a Persian accomplish* 
mem; the masonry of the palaces of Darius and Xerxes goes 
to die extreme of highly polished stones, looking, when well 
preserved, like mitrori of black marble*."* Equally Persian are 
the famous lions wludi crowned the Ashokan column at 
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Sirnath. near Baturas, and haw been assumed as die Repub/ 
Iic.tel badge of India, The setting-up of memorial or religious 
pillars (of wood) was indeed an Indian, nor a Persian, habit/ 11 
htti the Ashokan fiirm and craftsmanship are a completely 
alien rendering at this tradition, And* once established in 
I ndia by the great Buddhist emperor, the Achaemeiud column, 
with its bdbshapcd locus capital and with or without its 
animal impost, entered into the fabric of Indian architecture 
and was reproduced, in modified forms, by architects or rock- 
carvers, Buddhist and oilier, For several centuries after Ashoka. 

The mention ofrock'carvcrs recalk another debc of Ashoka's 
to Persian procotypes. Fromihe yth century li.c,, if not earlier, 
tombs in the likeness of pillared balk had been cut into the 
clirfs of Media and Persia. In India, the first of a lung and 
distinguished ida of lockout 'fimcturcs’ were carved in the 
time of Ashoka out of the hard gnass of the Baiabar hills, 
nineteen miles north nf Gaya in southern Bihar. M It is srgniri- 
cant that they reproduce wooden huildmgs; a round hut with 
a thatched roof, an oblong hall or shrine with a vaulted 
VoLKien 1 ronfp j mnnuniemal doorway i mi sating bamboo and 
timber. In other words, the more grandiose Persian idea 
is adapted to the Indian idiom. At the same rime the Persian 
tradition of polished stonework is faithfully and laboriously 
followed; die hard granite surface of die interior* of these 
hum bit cells has been burnished until it resembles glass or 
metal And incidentally the Bara bar caves were dedicated by 
Ash aka to the use of the Ajivika ascetics, who were rivals to 
Buddhists and Jamas alike, though with a bias to the tatter. 
The dedication is a iributc to the reality of the tolerance which 
the Buddhist emperor preached. 

Lastly, there can be rui doubt that, in carving hiv precepts 
upon rocks, Ashoka was once more adapting 4 Persian prect' 
dent. The Bkntun or fkhistuu rock/inscription of Darius I 
dares from r* 518 B.e*; there is in India fio precursor to die 
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tcck'dlitn cut 41 the bidding of Ashoka in and after ij 7 a,C. 
True that, save for an occasional formula, nothing could be 
more unlike the commemorative and administrative record* of 
the proud Persian despots than the gentle exhortations of the 
Buddhist emperor. But yet again, as so often, we arc confronted 
with the trammutirinn of a manifestly inherited idea. 

In one way and another, then, the Mauryatt was heir to the 
Great King* There is, however, an archaeological tim&-gap 
in the process of transmission. Petsepoliv wav burned in JJO 
n.c„ and die earliest relevant works of Ashoka shortly ante-- 
date the middle of die jrd century* What in the interim had 
happened to the homeless Persian craftsmen? I am inclined to 
think that Mcgasthencs and Piuliputu, between them, come 
to the rescue. 

Alcgasdicncs was sew by Scleukos as ambassador to (lie court 
of Chandragupta at P.itiliputra, adjoining Patna on the 
Ganges, about JO-2 u,tl* He compiled a valuable account ol 
die Maury an court and administration, and extracts from ir 
ate preserved by later classical writers. The Indian towns, he 
says, 'which art down beside the rivers nr the sea arc tnade of 
wood; for towns built of bnck would never hold oul* against 
rain and flood* "But the towns which arc built on elevated 
places out of reach, these are made of brick and clay,' Patah/ 
putra hr describes as situated at the junction of the Son and 
Ganges, and as being more than y miles long and t£ miles 
wide; in other words, it was sru-tciied out along the bank of 
the Canges in a fashion similar to that of (her modem Patna, 
The city was surrounded by a wooden palisade with loop-' 
holes for archers, and outside the palisade was a wide and deep 
ditch, which served both as a defence and as a drain, Along the 
palisade were 570 towers and *4 gates, [n die royal palace, as 
we am told by Aciian, following Megasthenes, there was much 
that was 'calculated to excite admiration, and with which 
neither Susa, with all its costly splendour, nor Ecbatana, with 
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ail irs magnificence, can vjc. In die parks fame peacocks arc 
keptp anti pheasant* which have been domesticated; and 
cultivated plants * . . and shady £rovc$ and pastures planted 
with trees* and rree^branches which the an of the woodman 
Ins deftly interwoven. , * . There arc also ranks of great beauty 
in which they keep fish of enormous ii2c but quite tame. 1 The 
whole description is significantly reminiscent of a Persian 
paradise. 

Of the splendour that was Pa^ahpuEra little is known today 
m material form, but that little h precisely what we have been 
led to expect* 11 1 As long ago as 18 $6 a summary excavation 
brought to light a eolumivcapkiil of a lamiliai Achacmenid 
pattern. Jt Jus the stepped impost, side-volutes and central 
palmctte* of us Persian prototypes, and its design if not its 
execution is attributable to an early phase of the transplanted 
Adhacmcnid craftsmanship. Two stone legs of a throne o\ 
Persian type were also found. Subsequently, in 1912* a more 
ambmous but still very incomplete excavation seems to have 
uncovered some part of a large pillared hall, represented by an 
unframed duster of some eighty monolithic colu mns showing 
ihe Persian polish. In front of them is a tow oi massive Umber 
rafts, presumably designed to carry a platform or monumental 
Staircase over the unstable subsoil. Inadequate though the 
evidence be, jl is tolerably clear that wc have here a Persian 
irWff or xpadxnd or audicnec>hall, and that wc are confronted 
once more with a deliberate 'Peru mutation" that bespeaks the 
presence of imported ideas and imported master* masons. 

The general credibility of Megasthencs is supported by 4 
further discovery: that of a pan of the wooden lortificacion 
which he describes. In 1926-7 digging disclosed a double line 
of upright timbers* 1 $ feet high, I4A feet between the parallel 
lines, and bonded together by 3 *floor h and a Voof P of cross^ 
timbers. The strange structure was interrupted by a transverse 
timber drain, but appeared to the excavator 10 'extend almost 
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indefinitely’. Whether it was a passage within an earthen tam- 
pan or whether, as is more likely, it was filled with earth and 
formed its core or revetment, was not ascertained but could be 
determined, no doubt, by trained observation. Unless the tiro' 
ber breakwaters of Ujjain be included (above, p. 144), this type 
of fortification is at present without analogy jji India, though it 
fits in happily with the remarks of Mcgasthcuct about die use 
of rtmber on riverine sites. 

The excavation of these various constructions wai clumsy 
and produced no associated evidence as to dare. A little recent 
digging 117 on this difficult and often waterlogged site has 
recognized five periods, ranging irom that ol the NJJ.P- Ware 
(r. 5th century B.C. or later) to the Islamic 17th century. The 
earliest stratum lay on the Tunnal surface and, with the N.B.Pv 
sherds, yielded 'a good number" of polished sandstone pieces, 
iiicl 11 ding one targe slab showing the typical Maury an 01 
Persian polish and bearing a palmetto and bcad-and-rect 
pal tern of appropriate type. Somewhere under the vast site 
lies doubtless an earlier nude lis, if we may believe 1h.1t the 
foundation of Patalipiirra as a Magadha border ■'fortress otv 
curred in rhe time of the Buddha, about 4^4 No sire in 

Jndu would better repay sustained and large-scale excavation. 

At is wholly natural, therefore, it is at the Matiryau capital, 
Patalipurra, that we may expect to discover the two missing 
generations of Achaemcnid craftsmen. By the time of Ashoka 
their transference from the dead Persian empire to the Jiving and 
expanding Indian empire bad become something more than 
an accident of history. TJic displaced masters bad already begun 
to train Indian pupils in their Adiacmcmd skills, and a cer¬ 
tain non-Persian element in some of the Ashokan carvings— 
a trend rewards softness and reduced precision, as in the bull 
pine $4 from Ash oka’s column at Rampuiwa id Bihar, and even in 

the lively animals round the pedestal of that must Persian 
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creation uf Ashok/s (min', the lions ofSlnuth — -anticipates 
the Indianizuion which was to become more apparent in the 
succeed mg Sluing* period. Indeed, the whole episode of which 
this fours a part, taking place as ir did on the historic stage, is 
nt instructive iirule to Indian prehistory. We are present at 
the passage of ideas, foims and techniques from one great 
region o! Asia to another, from one religious and ethical and 
physical environment lo another, not as blueprints but as 
intelligent stimuli, Stated otherwise, the process is nor alto¬ 
gether unlike that of biological evolution; history suddenly 
presented India with a whole complex of notions and varia¬ 
tions (rom which she selected those best adapted for survival 
and development in her particular intellectual climate. The 
Maury an empire of India was the sequel to the Achacmenid 
empire of Persia, ttot its reflection. 

And in greater or lesser degree this ts I lie recurrent implica¬ 
tion of Indian prehistory. It may be that the industries of the 
Old Scone Age of the lubconriucnt should be approached on 
these tines, with Africa directly or indirectly as a major though 
not exclusive Source. Mote certainly,, the derivation of the 
Indus Civilization from Mesopotamia may be understood in 
this fashion; and the Gattgetic Bronze 01 Copper Ai:c, in 
wind] the individuality of the non hern plains first asserted 
itself, demonstrates the extent n> which borrowed ideas and 
materials could be transmuted by the genius of a borrower 
supported by a prolific environment and drawn by imaginative 
ambition. So too m the succeeding Iron Age we observe thrs 
recipient India of the plains adopting the new metal with an 
avidity that amounted, nevertheless, to a tethnical rather than 
a social revolution; and then spreading it southwards to the 
more isolated and archaic populations of the central plateau, 
and southwards again—if f am tight, u a parcel of Maury an 
enema eh me tit — into tile I Vnin.su la. And behind this interplay 
of material and geogr.ip]m:,)| opportunity lies the Mind of India 
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which, for dll (lie recklessness inherent in so immense a generili/ 
Liiiflii, may be said to show a sttrpt tsing uniformity of response 
amidst an infinite diversity of background. For on the one hand 
Indian prehistory— it is not my function to extend this asser¬ 
tion into history — displays, like the Indian landscape, wide 
expanses of uuilbtmityi a monotonous and interminable 
Palaeolithic, a diffuse MiooHihtc, centuries of Indus Civiliza¬ 
tion, centuries of Canges Civilization, leagues of Megaliths. 
But on the other hand, again like the Indian landscape, this 
monotony is broken by sudden changes and heights; cv« and 
anon India leaps from its sleep and grasps new ideas, new 
opportunity, with tjuick and prehensile intelligence. Let me 
say again that a prehistorian is writing. 
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(Canibid^* m?S ff- 54 p 

14 R Kir [g ten* ' 5 o-bk Wejpcwu and Took v.J die Ym Dymisiy, Ehi/kiM 

a/ ffrr MmHM fl/ Far EuCrrq StitehAtn [Seocklioinv 194 ^ 

"Thii luggestiort hat been developed by Pr* A. H Djlsi, wh™ Ph.D^ 
The.il naa ihi ’E^ekaufj arid PwjeqIu rooty pf Eaitcm In.La.i' {UttHTfiiiy d 
Lottdn-n Library j ai * u'hobrlt itudf of the whnb subject, 

4 * Thr map rami n? nsr to k JetttPvdy iftJinu die opposite Vk-w that fhr 

SetJjji: ki'tTf 'Jctivcd uluffijiclv iioaii dir uciftiilifE uiiiicifc-cifkiTij; (jcchniqnrt 

of the Mitklld £jii and Iran". F. R. AEkhin ji csi«d irj rto„ p- Of 
eouru Ghaiu pwy luve £tn cn vtcKjpd from weaan Ana bjr tome trim* 
conruicntal romcirke [bebret Silk Khuic. hua ihtre it ji preicni no eouriTCtir^ 
evidence 
*’ Mm 99~ 


CHAPTER V 

** r-.g, V. Gordon Ghildc. Nm Ujhl ^ fk M^if Anomi Lutf i Lmidoc". 
iop); Siiu it l^ggoft, Pr^bistent b\dis ! pelican Rcolii, ip^aj: V^ freeter, The 
CVrfjriri'* ■ fltfji); hi. H GoEebn, "The pvirtcrj>mduii«fi 

of the Ind^Ixiiiun Bordet' + AJ. noi. io irni il (lpf4-JS). 
il * Whder it Ciltd m It, 


1^4 


Naif* 


L,Ji y, 1 ^ 0 - 57 , F' L Eotdtt Kidluiwi*) QT Siutaihtta tiffl* tft /.A l$jj- 

54. TI 1954 "JSi T+ * 95 J-*<ip lp 5 lS~f 7 , t 95 ?- 5 * + U-Mi 

-?:d S, R« Hjo, '"Hw frc<jv 4 iitms it Letbd H » in L^Aj^poIh s -4 ( 195 *^ 57 )* 

hid*kiii.itJy l LM to hive p&acoed a cetfui dcnbfc gnairy, wtth uricr# 
lying ik^foctai, Imrli of nmdAncki ou 1 pljs&jm 15 ft. high, Tht tuuctuic a* 
Nnngctf iJcjnifirei it 4 A ki 1 n' by its radvatof* Set Rio ii dtcd. 

* l LA 1 95 5 tf- 

11 AJ. no. 4 {tp4*) k 0 !h 

** llItvintAAl Mw iVrtw, 24 May. ipji. 

* 4 £ k L, HctJ + 'Angling in Ancient Jiidi/ T A.L ara. ii-iq 
iSi-tf, 

44 Far ilk important dtscuttiDii of ilwtc iccordj, t« A. L, Oppenham, 
*T)jc Seiij-FMig MrtckinJ* uf Ur'. /.iHm, ef J*br /jmmcsi OwW Sof,, 74 ( l 954 }+ 
tf-17. 

-'" S« AW: Ji% jW AA»|jjftf& SfMfli (ArV)i Irnnk 1954 , fiff 

mistint nepem- Alto J/f f-W AW^ind 1 1 Jm 195 a.-md Atr^fy, XX XI 4 
Dcf. 195®. PP’ ^4*^ 

5J C J. Gjdd, 'S<uls of Ancient Indian Style fmitid it Ur' + /W. I5nf, 
Adrffitiy XVUl fi 9 ii): and Whetlw, Tta JttJus Cmlizjtvn (Cambridge, 
1953 ). p- » 5 ‘ 

!i * j a Manhall* «rf (it /^r Cfatert"* (London, m 1 ). L t w ft 

frv D H. Gordon m A.L iuk. ro and 11 (195455), J ?4 
H * AUtt LVt (195^). fft- 


CHAPTER VI 

41 fiabtii r. Ibrahim LghJj, Ij 2 dt Akbat v, Himtf* + Adil SKih Sue's gtuetil, 

1556; s 1 . Manxsh^p 17**- 

* fl Ad ikh. 10 and U {1954-45)* *4*' 

® B. B, Ul „ *Fuit!ict Clipper Hoards fiom the Cxtigetic Bann and □ 

Review oftk Problesn'. n£. 7 (1951), » AC* with bbliogf^phy. 

14 K. Hdjie-'Ctldcnip Tbe enmikag of tU Arpm ind the End d ihe 
JHiuppi Ovilkiiian 1 , ^ LVJ 

fl3 Interim ttoMt in LA I9J3"54 p 9* <954"5J. Sfi i *95S“5** - 0 ? <95*“S7i 
13. AJio iaiiinrrutbu kindly ptw«kd by Slid G- R- Sli^mu. 
w AJ. tu^ 10-11 (1955). 4 - 1 $** 

Gf A. Choib ind K. C. Pamgt^liu "Potttfy af Afuchehlmri fU.PJV AI. 

no. i 17-49; V. S, Agrawilj, ‘Tht Tmacooit of Abickcbhin^* 


I8j 


Eaffy India and PakisiJti 

AJ. no. 4 HH-?5K M# G. Diishii. 'Beadi (tom AliickhhurJ, V*P*\ 

AJ. no, a (i 9$*h 

M AJ, nos. io-ii (msi* uHuU svs 4 -jii * i- 


CHAPTER VII 


*+ B. B. Lai It! AJ. no* 5 (iwX $z-w j- 
^f-A I 0 Jrt-j 7 , JO-1- 

:t Whcdcr+ /wr 7 l«ipdBrt/ Ywi Pukjst** < London, xyjuj 1 , pp. 

Sinn iy$o the ] J jJmMii Depart. of Archaeology fu* tarried <n<( fuflhci w^ik 
□n dir uw, 

n rm -3 and (4^ 

”I-A 

n Ao impociant introductory nudy of Indian irjiif/foutet bai been pfr* 
pared hy Dr. Mou Chand bur mi prtttxn available only in Hi neb: Sattbmlhd 
(“Oiroia Leader*) (Bihar Kaihrra Bhith* Fanjlud, Piitia, 
iA. mi-ii ?r mt-jih *<-»- 
rt U <PJ5—ftfh *L 

■■ 1 L D. Sanbln, lb Siil-biejo, and 5 - B. Deo, "The Archaeological 
Sequeiur of Genual India', S&ttbmtffH /ttfrtrf tf/" Alrtfrdjvfctf,. Vl>I. ? p CW. 4 
(Umvmity lt i Neu Mexico Prew, Albuquerque, 1951); H D- SinWii, 
*Lxejrjunm jr MaluAh'WJX and Noaw. and their Possible Bunt'-p on ih* 
Fnnnic Hjiwcy', from rta Siidhaihaubdi Creimcmgafatt Volume (Ai. 

Boml-jy. iyjj); Jl. Subbauvi, 'Ouk^lidiie Blade It: Jinny ofMalwiL 
wax'. Bw/J. DiTLijm cv; Rjit^nb Ibtt XV[i (1955-56]: B- O. Sankalia 
Ton Njvdj l oll) in tU. S inf. Nrur, Sept, sa, [y>S: and oprciJJy H D. 
SauLha, B. Subbttio and S, 1 $. Deo, I’.N' E*mwf/«v 4l AMriilirw 
.V.rn/.r/.-b J#_U 5J iDeccan Heseaich College and MS. 1 Uiv, Publtearjun 
no, i| poaiu and Bjjc-lLl, 195 It). 

T " 1 L Chin-hirtan, de Sulk II (Paxii, 1919)* p. 94. 

M K e|^neJ m Arthr*l>j!f w v«d. M, no. 4 (New VnxJc. 19*1). p L2*- 
P! I/f. iy 55 - ry- j r>^-jT T 2Q- 8; M r B, Gardct hi die AmmJ AfaMstn* 
tim Rtpati || / dv Jnh Drpt > Gwzti&r Steif* rsjs-io: hence U. G Lxw + 
!A^yr#Tj in Ajtcmrt htbd (G -4 jlinf, i$44}i Alto infbcmuinii kindly provided bj 
Jihn N. H. Bafurjoe. 

Nl IAr 1956-57, 17 -^- 

M H. D. SanLalia and $. B. Dea, Rtpjrf w dv Nuik awJ 

r'P^iu, iy 55 ). 


Notes 


CHAPTER Vtll 

VY. V. Cfigiott, TU M*rii Gwt* of SkjUr (Ltitadoa. ipia); J. R 

Hunuiu "TJlf \LtiuilJ£ and MaW wfflic Erection of Monotlihi tap slur Njgl 
Trib*i' f Jam. Rty. Anthrtp* J*ut, LII (19*2)* ind *Thfi Uk at Seoiic iei the 
Njgj Hilh\ &. t LVI (TJK6): C win FuftfAbimerticirf F Tbt JVjM Mrpv 
(London, ipjy); W. vph HarH>Gddcm B 'Die Mcgpjnheti Sodffittifcm uad 
ihtt Bcdcuilii'ifiV jlttthnptr XXIN (ipit); V. o. KfithnOTittii, 'Mtgiliiliic 
Typo of Seudi India', AX j 41-1* 
u C. vun Eurceddaxititnileiif "The Problem of MegduEiic CuluEra eu 
Middle Jnrttj', Mut j'hi India XXV r (i^] f 
* ! V. D. Kmliiu^jEi3i a 'Mnplfltw Types of Stmih India*, AX no. s 
(1943), pp. 15-4$; K- R. Srinivasa ei and N. R. Ebnerja 1 , + 5 nrvry cl" South 
Indian Megalith* - , AX no. 9 pp. tpi-h*: N. K. 'The 

Mtgfrfithfr Problem of ChiEig^piK in dv Lifltai of Rrrein E*p 4 umW T AX 

** A/k no. 3, 18- 

w B. K- Tlufar. "PotfctUiti 1348*. - 4 J. 00, * ([Qf2)» I=-ifr 
** u I 9 tf "-*<!» 31 * 

w tt. K. I'fupiir. \Madti tus4\ H,Jh no. 1 j (i 9 j 7 )* 15 * 
ij. 

111 F. B- Alkbiw* 'Tht Same Alignment! uf Southern HydeabarT.. «Vfcn 
LVi (i9S^ T 1J0- 

K V. LJ. S 3 uinu l r Ro£k*cxiE GivevofCochuK AX na 12 (tpjtf)* 91 -ffS- 

RcEcrciKCf m .*KJ r Hdu 4 (lS4&j* 101-1, 

“ VVlKtler. J'jjt TWwnr at Yr&t *j Pditm (London, t 9 jo) P pp. 14-*- 
** De Terr^ and Patmnn, it ft. L.iilN and pi. XXIV; dc TftlJI, 4 E*att* 

W Jl Btltjliirru'* \SmrlLma **j tw Amrt. f*biL S\X Tf 191 *- 
M D. H. Gtrfdmi mjwm. M jbitbt&p. htjf r , new icrk^ l h eS [Cilcutu. 

■® 45 > 

p? j. M and G CmL rf 5 ‘iftr JunfrMtti in Bffmvtf if Pwiid'fry 

(l^ii* 19^*1, pp, jo if. 

^-d.A nm j (i 94 S)» JTs JA 

hf Meadow Tj^lnr, m hii ^pchueh. of prE^welei Jt Jiwlrp m tlisr GuJUalga 
djiErici d Hfderdbad* lUimntn ikelptofti nt muruLtioEi* but liii dnenpoon 
Erukc; 11 dcij (hit tluey yt’eie ill fact djunjusljEcJ fr^mniEL See Tibs Nr/aM*: 

Tmfo Ltd ,r ii.vr A*eimi fbmmi m tb? Dwith piptn coHecrcd and ccpuhliibcd 
by like Arclwolpgkt] Dvpatnmciu of Hyderabad Suit, C941 At Maikt. 
complete bucudi ol Jipproximicely die umr prTHxJ occaf. bur mih^uE -my 
mcgjlj[|nc lEnitfEUi! leicute 
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3lhi J. Ab Catil, Putnilff dr Vftmptmsm—Arikmi& {Pnii r 19451), pp, jo ff, 

|0 * F« references* rcc j|.l. no> 4 ioo and jtf>. 

501 Viftccm Smith, Tht OxprJ Hut jadfifl, lid 4fJ , 19 Jtf. p. 9 p: Jli *3 R P. 
ChiLttViii, A.L eiO. 4 (19411), 15 IE 

aiJJ The view which I mic hc« supersedes that which I pot forward m 3 1047 : 
A/, do. 4 (1948), horn a diflewu* Jitgh: it udhrt wjth chat of C. von 

faTcr^HaimCTijJorf 5cr has ProidenlLd Adders to tile AtuJtrcp. and Arch. 

S*.u uti of die liieL St. CoEkgt^-H Puoru f 1940 . 

Ifl4 /.A li. 

101 LA is>S 4 -*S- M: cT *p|*-* 7 *» 

**" WTjctkr, Rfliwf kftoi dy imperial Frwiturf [London, 1054), pp r I 24 -JO- 
L,? C. von J'um'^Haktncr.doiC *New Aspectc of lira Drzviciuti Problem*, 
7 WJ CnJhrnr IL 2 (t953). 


CHAPTER LX 

iflf Viricrni Smith, A*ki (OifenL ipot); L W. Thomat in Jit Caral-ri^ff 
Mcfr/y e/ Ji'rjfi j J 11522). For a rejsiciuiimi of AdiaLTa duet, we P. PL L, 
Ef£trawtJt, IV *f ihr RtifH ,>f As Am Afonya (Lddm, lojrfJ. 

|BV new rotl^drcn mi the i luiui diiEiici (LA. j^.morcifr 

Cffiil)- L« Gujjirz near JIijelu, and, above all. rile newly diicovered denuncmjon 
of fvuftting embodied i-orh In Gift* and in Aumur on 1 rock at KznjiduJIMC 
G. Pu^tirw Cartaidh and G. Levi Drib Vida* *Un bditJLi Hihtkgor Greco* 
Aijouko di A^Am\ &fm Oriental e R+umj XXI [Rome, 105S); and P- 
SchiumbcigeE, L. Robert* A, Du j**ri^So miner, and IL Qjnruuer, "Uni 
UKngoc grfro-mme'eraji d^Asoti', Jan Aifatiptf* 1958. 
m j- Marshall* Taawif (Cambridge, 19H)* I, io, 

313 A.L ( 1940 ), 11 “ 4 - The gems art ihcre desnibed ±\ lomair Greek* but 1 
piffe to regard ihem at Aduftneitiin, 

311 i'herc k no evidence of Huong of Ikorn^ in fndu Ceminly toper dun 

die fleeted Coin mil 1 >| Hdiodoim 41 Bcougar in CfDpqJ tr.du., ±. f 40 1)0 D.C- 

or a UnJc bier. 

LM £L lieukidp ban m tiw /Ih^i Fjh (Ozitud* 1541). p. jji. 

1Ci AX no, 4 (i9|B) h 24. 

11 -1 'cfiiy Brow/., /iTkV-ti AhimriiHFt (HuJdhft mi Htndu) (Ik^miiay* 194^)* 
p- ri, «t- 

IJU IvrfkrtOM by Uliedcr and Piggoti m ,L/, ttta* 4 (lp4t)< v> aoj. 
nt LA. 1 9 $$-} 6 > 

at% Ctfwi'. ffefr ?j Mu ( I 1922 ). |i, f £41 Viftfeiu Sekkirh, 

JWk 3rd edp (ssjSj, p, 7J- 
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Notes on the Plates 


1 Rotllcftcd wire from timfinugin* Child drug district, Ms’jorr, p, 31 (J). 

2 Polished stone axes from BtjhniagLni. p. S4 (& 

j Shouldered none lioc from Midrupur, West Bengal. p> *7 (J)- 

4 Mdhcfljixlafo: loading-bay and piicfoini of the Greai Ceamy* exca¬ 
vated 1950. p* 97* 

j; Karappa: baked hnck revetment (two periods) of i he mud>brick defence 
of ihc citadel* p* 07 . 

0 Mcihcnjodaro: the sank on the atadel p- 97. 

7 Moherqo/daro: defensive lower* at the southerns comer of the audcl. 
excavated 19 JO, pp^ 97 and J 02 r 

8 Molienji^daro: fc Low Lane 1 , p, 97 * 

0 Mnhmjo^daro: street with drains, p, 97- 
to xMtihenjfvi&ifo: bronze iramette of dancing girl (J). 
r 1 MoBd^duo: none twad of'priori-king* ot ddsy f J). 

12 Mdhtnjcvdafo; stone bead (|)- 

i| toraeotti lignnnc with 'pjiinicr lidd^ditu {[). 

15 Mohenj<vdird: grotesque (enacotLj %urma (-j}, 



Early India and PahiiWt 

Mdhoijfrdaro: fctratncu bui! (J), 

17 Mohenjcvdaro: rcmr+KLi buifjta (}) P 

tS Mdicnjo'darn: steatite kcih„ p, kjo (f). 

ip MdienjadLiro: topper ftir axe* (j), 

iq Mdirtijrvdiro: chert flakes jnd polished eoftt ({-), 

J-buppi: Watk^painred red vase (|) r 

2 7 Hauppa: coffin burial m Cemetery R J7< 

i3 Mobtrijivdaioj: die final maiucre, p. ijj, 

^4 ^oLcnjiviiira: terracotta 'cakes 1 , probably used for toilet purpose (l), 
i] Nlvcla Tofc copper axes from an early level (j). p. 14P (J). 

2 $ Kaiuluznb]: baked brick icvamcut of the dcfrnct% p. jag, 

*7 Haatinlpucj; icrratotu and pottery Ving^weth* nr 'maWclk', p. ijo, 
2a Kjuahlmbi: die unexcavated defences from die eturide, p. n$, 
ap Skidiupalgarh, Omta: staircase in gateway, p. 1 34. 
jo Shiihnpaigarh: ait view, p T 134. 

M Navdi Toll: painitd ptmery with ddlin aid dancm* GhaJcdithic 
Period* p, 140 (1). 

|2 Mcgaliiiiie cat with H dog^kcrmcr opening, Tim vela inrad li» Ghinooi 
drarict, p. 154. 

13 Sicsne circle in dir Manduranukjm taluk, Chinglqun dinner* Madrav 
P- i«- 



Nates m tht Plates 

U Mepfirhtc d« with - po rtArik\ Ven^upattu, North Aicoc district, 
p, 15* 

1 J Ttruco m nuvphpi in mepaliihic ciw h Mandiir.iiuikam taluk. 

ChmgJeput disrict, p. 154, 

iri Terracotta sarcophagus from Sankhavjnm, Chingleinii district, Now 
in ihe Government Museum* Madras. p. 154 {length aj ft,)- 

Terracotta sarcophagus at PaUavaratn, Chinglcpil! dinrict + p* 154. 

JS Mcgalirhic * pan-kale* dit ai BndtrtugEri. Chitaldfiig district p. 155. 

ISf Btiriakpit with geave-goodi and four stones 10 support bier* Bohmagm* 

Glmaldtug druricr* p. rjrt, 

40 'Umbrella stones' iu the Talapalli taluk, Cochin, p. ijfi. 

41 "Hoodsttmc 1 over burial, Tahpatli uluk T Cochin* p. tjft, 

42 Slone avenues near Cop* Gulbarg* district, p. ! 57. 

43 Iron hoes or ploughtkw* found below a rncgaldhic dfl at Pcdccbauirbc- 

mgudda* Wanmgxl district, p. ttit (|). 

44 Emrandx^chamber 10 four rock-enr caves at Kaukaimpil, Tilipalli taluk. 

Cochin, p- 1 $3 {scale of (L). 

45 Pott ay from a burial'uvt M EjyaL, Tiirfiur taluk. Cochin ({), 

P- (i)* 

40 BkcUandrrd pottery from Brahmagiri (JJ» p* IGI (])■ 

47 OJd Rijgir, Bihar: dry^buili dty^waU ar die Blng^ngJ driilr, r. tfih cm 

cuiy p- 173- 

4? BitalipuEra* Bihar: defensive paJriade at BijLridibagb, r. Inter pit of 

4th century JLC, p. 177- 

N* *35 
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49 Column-capuai in Pmijn ttyfr, from Pi ahpiitta. t. liae 4th—evuly }id 
rcmuf) a,c. lit the Patna Mineiim, p. 177- (Height 2 fi. in.). 

5 0 TaxiL : Ji M view of [un oft he earliest dry, on tfie B1 lit Mou nd, j if, - 2 nd 
ccfuuiy w.c.,, p. 173. 

i 1 Three A c lia emeniJ genn, wirh i mjwtsjions, from Taxila (Bit if Mound). 

'■ * C ' J 11 ■* ■ l 'i : I- mind wifri rhe bandar corns, pi. jj. In die National 
Museum, New Delhi, p. 174 (f). 

51 Manryan iiucripbdm from Mahishan, Em Bengal, p, u& (]), 

SI Stiver ben-bar coins from Taxila (Bhir Mound), <. jot b.c. (|). 

i 4 Cluraiii, Nunli^wcii Frounce defensive ditch and jiofl'holcs ibr poitem 
and bridge, pincfibf early fcnificaiicmi of die Bala Hair or High Fort, 
f- 4“h cemmy u.c., excavated tpjS, p, i 7; , 

SS Tcrrjpoua figudne of godde*. from Chanada; iid-and centuries the. 


$6 \ lie AJiobn luifi-eapttal at Siinlih, e, *4$ b.c,, p. 174. (Hriglu 7 ft.), 

S7 frurante to die Lnnuit Rislii tux in the ttaraba? hills near Cava, Bihar 
time of Atluka, p. 175. 


Index 


A bbcviHiati (Chdiiin) Indmcry, 36 
AdichjjuJlaJ um^fidd, itio 
Adm, puLidicd f&m, 

Afiir, 103 

Ahfehchhinjt imm 
Alrnndrr ttn? Ckcas, 23, no, $?*. 
Alignment*. i$t 
AlMiuii Mn, BridgetE T -;jt 
AUthiu, F- R-, S4 
Anurltau, 148. 160 
Ampin. 1 si 
Anba is culrutd Imk, 70, 

Ar^nuic. j 70* 172 
ArilumeJu (Pomfidmy), 31 
Aryim, ±ir F ri j. iaj, 13.5 C 
AlhoJttt, ii, iifl, iHr n*, i& 4 , no ff. F 

m 

Aniuinp.ikk jEi\ 51 
Aiisuiuiljnc hngiogfLp fty 
Auv paliilKJ moi\c + ff 

BioStjatijn cuJturr, 

Bahld-u^bati* copper hoard 114 
BbluJ, 145, iftfl 
Ri!iuin t .ios>+ no 

valley. 40, 64 
Ban bar hitk 175 
Bw valley* *4 
Bcgnmt, 172 

Bchimm (HiiutunJ 1 nock/iiraaijHtoiu i?s 
Bhagmaraf (BJttgmw),. frufm itfr. 95 
Bkiitm, Mm M. p 1S1 
Hindlruia* 164, 171 
Bmuli, copper hoirJ. 124 


W^ir. lf*J p 1)4, tyl. 145, 
* 4 fl* t<Slp 1^4 & 
fkmdLis, 131 
iL'f ruf/jijrfrjit;, 4J„ 46 

Boulder eotigtomcjAi^ 33,44,44,45.30,53 
Biaimu^m, So. 34, pp t 1^4, *55, ijfS, 
162, 164 
BrjJmi, u 4 p 

Britsih Musfum LibcEimrv T jo 
Bufalm pjUritJiiw* 43 
Buddlu F 24, l;9 t i7| 

Ulu tcirr. AL C.. 47 

Ciaim^, L A. + 47 
Capikn (Kenya), 6fl p 69* 73+ 76 

Gave*. rock-cyi* IJ4, 1 jl, 173 
Cemetery H. 114 

CFulcotidwc induiifitt, 93 fT. 117 fT 
G lumbal valley, 42 
CKimliigupu, hi , 172 
GbaadnvatU, 33 
ChiRhii-il-tm, Indus site, ns 
Chiradi (PudiLiiiviti), 17, ji, 172 
Gluiuitra, 40 
Cmck^mpundt, 91 
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